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This Issue in Brief 


In “Lawyers, Judges, and National Defense,” 
Justice Justin Miller of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, portrays 
what leadership we may properly expect—in times 
of crisis as in times of peace—from those charged 
with the high task of administering justice. In 
pointing out certain legal procedures which a 
democratic government ought to preserve even in 
times of national emergency, Justice Miller empha- 
sizes the need for competency and impartiality in 
administering those processes which relate to treat- 
ment of aliens and conscientious objectors, guard- 
ianship and protection of civil rights, methods of 
dealing with youthful offenders and controlling 
crime, and creation and maintenance of family ard 
community morale. The author’s reflections on 
delinquency and crime in time of war will be of 
special interest to our readers in the correction field. 


Prior to the September, 1940, session of the 
Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit Judges, the 
Administrative Office sought advice from eminently 
qualified persons in the field of probation and 
correction on the question whether it would be 
beneficial for the Judicial Conference to recommend 
a standard of qualifications for probation officers, 
and if so, what the standard of qualifications 
should be. A digest of the replies, copies of which 
were presented to the Judicial Conference for con- 
sideration at its September meeting, is presented 


in “Qualifications of Probation Officers” (p.7). 
The editors invite comments on the qualifications 
of education and experience as set forth by those 
authorities participating in the study. 


Managing Director James Allen Nolan of the 
Washington Criminal Justice Association, author 
of “Crime Commissions Combat Crime,” reviews 
the purpose and function of crime commissions, 
and also reviews some of the accomplishments of 
Washington’s crime commission since its origin in 
1936. The crime commission, according to Dr. 
Nolan, is primarily a criminal research bureau. 
Law-enforcement officials who desire to be efficient, 
he asserts, ordinarily will welcome the studies and 
recommendations made by a crime commission. 
When they fail to do so, and the matter is of im- 
portance to the protection of the community, the 
commission must “wield the big stick.” Dr. Nolan 
demonstrates how a crime commission in a com- 
munity—large or small—can play a vitally signifi- 
cant role in the community’s fight against crime. 


An Atlanta penitentiary prisoner is the writer 
of “Parole Has Never Been Tried.” Richard C. 
Jordan, the author, believes that parole in its 
intrinsic sense has never been put into complete,’ 
actual practice, and that parole, therefore, cannot 
be rated either as a success or a failure—nor can 
it be adjudged at all. As Mr. Jordan suggests, 
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some readers at once will conclude that a discourse 
on parole by a prisoner is apt to have no more 
objectivity than an article on oyster stew penned 
by an oyster! Yet the author maintains that the 
views of an intelligent, observant oyster might be 
of help to those interested in preparing a good 
stew. With excellent capacity for expression, the 
author gives us a realistic and informative point 
of view which has its genesis in “first-person- 
singular experience rather than third-person re- 
search.” We are indeed happy to present in this 
issue the sincere convictions of a prisoner whose 
clear, concise, and thoughtfully-prepared analysis 
of the problem will focus new light on parole 
policies and procedures. 


“It is no longer realistic to assume that most 
offenders will reform if given the opportunity, or 
the help, or the assistance,” says Criminologist 
Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University in 
his candid and thought-provoking article, “An 
Experimental Basis for Revision of Correctional 
Programs.”’ Here is a challenge to present-day 
correctional methods, procedures, and policies. 
Is Professor Reckless justified in making these 
charges? What are your reactions to his proposals 
for reshaping future correctional policies and 
programs? 


One of the impressive and stimulating papers 
read before the Federal Bureau of Prisons Warden’s 
Conference at Denver, Colo., August 11 to 13, 
1941, was Dr. Justin K. Fuller’s account of “Some 
Prison Administration Objectives for 1942.” Dr. 
Fuller’s objectives, although shaped primarily for 
the guidance of federal prison officials, apply 
equally well to the administration of state and local 
penal and correctional institutions. One of the 
major tasks of the penologist, declares Dr. Fuller, 
is to keep out of prison those people who can be 
treated in other ways. 


“An Experiment in Prison Education” depicts 
the history, organization, program, and achieve- 
ments of Oklahoma State Penitentiary’s 3-year 
experiment in prison education. Commenting on 
the $5,000-per annum cost of the program, Professor 
Leonard Logan of the University of Oklahoma, 


maintains that it is worth the effort and the money 
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if the investment did nothing more than raise 
morale and reduce violations of prison rules. In | 
addition to dividends in terms of high morale, a 
50 per cent reduction in rules infractions, and a © 
low rate of recidivism among those former prisoners — 
with school attendance records, Professor Logan — 
claims for the prison school a curriculum, extra- | 
curricular activities, and teaching techniques which — 
actually meet the individual educational needs of © 
the inmates. 


The concept of adequate detention care prior to — 
court hearing was an outgrowth of the philosophy — 
of the juvenile court which emphasized the pro- — 
tection of the child. Although preferable to deten- 
tion in jails, Dr. George M. Lott, formerly Rhode — 
Island State Psychiatrist, believes that detention — 
homes have not eliminated the emotional triuma | 
associated with confinement. Unless detention — 
homes can be staffed with sufficient and competent — 
personnel and assume the attributes of study, ob- 
servation, and guidance homes, Dr. Lott is of the © 
opinion that they should be used for short-time © 
custody only, and that the further development of — 
boarding home detention programs should be en- © 
couraged. Dr. Lott’s valid and impartial treatment © 
of “The Juvenile Detention Home” contributes to © 
an awareness of problems relating to juvenile court — 


detention care. 


Mental Hygiene is progressively finding its way — 
into probation work just as it has in the specialized — 
fields of child training and education. In probation, — 
mental hygiene is concerned in general with two ~ 
distinct categories: (1) the attitudes and person- — 
ality of the probation officer, and (2) the applica- — 
tion of mental hygiene principles to the processes _ 
of integration and adjustment in the probation re- — 
lationship. Probation officers, it is frequently al- — 
leged, give too much emphasis to the methods and _ 
mechanics of the probation process, and are too 
little concerned with the application of mental | 
hygiene to their rehabilitative efforts. In “Some — 
Mental Hygiene Resources for Probation Work,” — 
Mr. Allan East demonstrates how the probation — 
officer, untrained in mental hygiene, may orient — 
himself in the field; he then reviews those mental — 
hygiene facilities available to probation work. 
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Lawyers, Judges, and the National Defense’ 


By JUSTICE JUSTIN MILLER 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 


CASUAL reader of the program of this 
Congress might wonder what my subject 
has to do wth “Prisons and National Defense.” 
But to you who are familiar with the federal 
prison system, its personnel, its present director 
and his predecessor, the grouping is a perfectly 
logical one. In developing that system, these men 
have asked and generously used the cooperation 
of all who are concerned in any way with the 
administration of justice. To them and to us who 
know them, it seems highly appropriate, there- 
fore, that in this symposium, inquiry should be 
made as to how the bench and bar can best pro- 
mote national defense. 

The subject is temptingly large, for indeed 
the Commander-in-Chief of the entire armed 
forces of the United States, and my law clerk who 
will soon be inducted as a “buck private,” are 
both lawyers. Within these two extremes will be 
found thousands of lawyers and judges, who are 
playing a wide variety of roles in the great pro- 
gram of national defense. That there is great 
need for highly trained legal service in the many 
phases of that program there can be no doubt. 
Robert H. Jackson, speaking as Attorney General 
of the United States, referred to “the almost 
unbelievable conflicts, confusions and obscurities 
in the mass of law that governs our defense 
activities.”! Obviously it is neither possible nor 
appropriate for me to discuss the whole of this 
large subject. In a few sentences, therefore, I 
shall give illustrative examples by way of elimi- 
nating large segments of the subject and bringing 
my discussion within the general confines of the 
Congress slogan: “Crime Control for National 
Security and Defense,” if not within the even 
narrower limits of the symposium topic: “Prisons 
and National Defense.” 


The Role of Legal Counsel in the Armed 
Forces of the Government 


One important division of our armed forces is 
that which operates under the direction of The 
Judge Advocate General. The personnel of this 


*An address delivered before the American Pi ony Congress at 
San Francisco, August 22, 1941. The theme of the Congress was 
“Prisons and National Defense.” 


1. Journal of the American Judicature Society, May 7, 1941. 


division includes many lawyers and judges who 
have been called from civil life. Another impor- 
tant phase of executive preparedness activities 
is concerned with bids and contracts for war 
materials, with all the accompanying and result- 
ing incidents of law. Immediately upon the dec- 
laration of an emergency a considerable number 
of lawyers in the reserve forces were requisi- 
tioned to provide the necessary legal services for 
these purposes. Many lawyers are serving on 
selective service boards and boards of appeal. 
Many lawyers have been called to service in the 


‘executive branches on account of the defense 


emergency, and many are serving in closely re- 
lated nongovernmental capacities. A good ex- 
ample of this type is Senior Circuit Judge Curtis I. 
Wilbur, the highest ranking judicial officer west 


‘of the Rockies, who is serving as chairman of the 
‘U.S.O. campaign in San Francisco. 


Bar Associations and National Defense 


The organized bar is functioning in the na- 
tional defense in a number of ways. Thus, the 
American Bar Association Committee on Nation- 
al Defense has prepared a manual for the use of 
draftees, selective service boards and appeal 
boards, concerning the Selective Service Act, the 
Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act, and similar 
legislation. This committee has also secured the 
appointment of committees by state, county and 
city bar associations to insure adequate legal aid 
for selectees, for service men, and for their 
families. Another American Bar Association 
Committee on “Advancement and Coordination 
of the Work of National Defense” has been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of studying and drafting 
legislation to remedy the conflicts, confusions and 
obscurities in the law to which Justice Jackson 
referred. The Junior Bar Section of the American 
Bar Association has assumed full responsibility 
for a speaking campaign of education concerning 
the nature of the defense emergency and the legal 
questions arising therefrom, which affect the 
people generally and particularly. 

_ As I said before, I mention these merely as 
examples, by way of clearing the ground, and not 
by any means as an exhaustive review. What this 
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group is interested in concerns the administration 
of criminal law, the control of crime, and what 
may properly be expected from lawyers and 
judges, in that respect, as a part of the program 
for National Security and Defense. To that sub- 
ject I shall devote the rest of my remarks. 

We are advised in times like these that first 
things should come first. That means today an 
all-out effort to secure the national defense. But 
what seems first today may seem second tomorrow 
and what seems fifth today may be first tomorrow. 
It was because a half-mad paperhanger, over- 
borne by the distress of his people, 10 years ago 
began to plan a world conquest, that national 
defense assumes first place in our plans today. 

We are committed to the idea, in this country, 
that the democratic way of life is first—now and 
always. It is because we believe that national 
defense is essential to the preservation of that way 
of life, that we now call national defense our first 
objective. It is because we believe in what William 
C. Mathes—a member of the regional committee 
on National Defense of the American Bar Associ- 
ation—calls:2 “ ... the worth-dying for dif- 
ference between a government according to legal 
standards and a government according to the 
whim and caprice of a dictator in power,” that 
we are now engaged in an all-out effort to secure 
the national defense. It is for these reasons that 
we believe there are certain legal processes which 
a democratic government ought to preserve even 
in times of national emergency. 


Treatment of Aliens 


One of the most important questions which 
faces us in this regard is the treatment of aliens. 
During times of peace we have welcomed the 
politically oppressed and economically under- 
privileged people of other nations with open arms. 
So long as we had an inadequately supplied 
labor market and vast areas of unoccupied land 
few frictions resulted from this policy and our 
great “melting-pot” bubbled merrily. But as 
frictions developed many of our people became 
doubtful of the wisdom of our policy and some 
became openly hostile toward all foreign-born 
residents. The mounting fires of emotion which 
result from war conditions find here highly in- 
flammable fuel, and there are some who demand 
the use of indiscriminatingly harsh criminal pro- 
cedures against all aliens. Such action would be 
grossly unfair and unwise. All of us in this 
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country—except the Indians—are, as President 
Roosevelt once told the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, descended from immigrants and many 
of us from revolutionists. 

Many of our recent immigrants are as com- 
pletely and as fervently committed to the prin- 
ciples of democracy as are any of our native-born. 
Witch-burning and heresy-hunting based upon 
the ground of alienage may cost us the patriotic 
support of millions of fine citizens. At the same 
time we must have adequate laws to protect our- 
selves from the destruction of sabotage and the 
disintegration of fifth-column activity. Here is 
a problem, therefore, which calls for intelligence, 
good judgment, and appropriately decisive action. 
We have a right to expect from our lawyers and 
judges, legislation, administration, and judicial 
determination which will protect the values and _ 
safeguard us against the dangers of the alien 
groups in our population. This is peculiarly a 
lawyer’s job. It should be done carefully, expedi- 
tiously, and effectively in order to anticipate and 
prevent vigilante action which finds justification 
from the failure of constituted authority to act 
prcemptly and effectively. 


The Conscientious Objector 


Another troublesome problem which arises in 
time of national defense is that of the conscien- 
tious objector. To most of us our religious con- 
victions contain no inhibition against military 
service. To many of us, one who refuses to per- 
form military service in time of crisis is an 
unmitigated ingrate. But we must not forget 
that our ancestors were once members of minority 
religious groups, one of which was described by 
a judge of bloody old England as being “as full 
of treason as a nut is of meat.” 

We have thrived and prospered as individuals 
and as a nation under a constitution which 
guarantees minorities against oppressive maj- 
ority action. One of these guaranties is of free- 
dom of religious worship. No more serious breach 
of our constitutional armor of protection of civil 
liberties could occur than to forget or abandon 
this principle of religious liberty. On the other 
hand, it is imperative that the impostor and the 
sneak, who seek to hide behind feigned religious 
scruples in order to avoid service, should be dis- 
covered and appropriately disciplined. This too, 
therefore, is a delicate problem, peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of solution by the methods of orderly in- 
vestigation, prosecution, and adjudication. Our 
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people should be advised of the way in which 
democratic government functions in the solution 
of such problems, in order that hysteria may be 
avoided, innocent persons may be protected 
against persecution, and guilty persons brought 
to justice in an orderly manner. This, too, is a 
task which we may properly require our lawyers 
and judges to perform. 


Guardianship and Protection of Civil Rights 


In fact, lawyers and judges are usually assumed 
to be the natural guardians and protectors of the 
whole body of civil rights which spring from 
our constitutions, federal and state. Thus, in the 
performance of their professional and official 


duties we expect them zealously to insist that the. 


citizens of each state shall be entitled to the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral states; that there shail be no improper 
suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas 


corpus ; or abridgement of the right of an accused © 


person to a speedy and public trial by an impar- 
tial jury, to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation, to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him, to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
assistance of counsel for his defense; that exces- 
sive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted; that there shall be no resumption of 
oppressive governmental practices, known to pre- 
vious generations, such as the quartering of 
soldiers in private homes, the use of bills of at- 
tainder and ex post facto laws, and unreasonable 
searches and seizures, with or without warrants 
therefor; or interference with the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 
Indeed, it is in times of crisis that these civil 
rights have greatest meaning. When tempers are 
hot and patience strained or exhausted, when, in 
the opinion of the majority, the need for im- 
mediate action is great, then comes the inclina- 
tion to ride down the minority and force it to 
conform. It is to limit the ways in which such 
majority action can be exercised that these civil 
rights were declared. But, on the other hand, 
such times of crisis call for the resourceful action 
of intelligent leaders, in order that the national 
and local defense effort may be—within the law— 
as powerful, as immediate, as convincing as they 
can make it. Obstructionist tactics of the minor- 
ity, designed to defeat the expressed will and the 
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declared purpose of majority action—which is 
clearly within the law—and thus to defeat the 
obvious national need, can have little sympathy 
from right-minded citizens. 

It is a source of pardonable pride, upon the 
part of lawyers and judges, that the guardianship 
and protection which they have given to these 
civil rights in time of peace and in time of war 
have been so effective, and at the same time have 
been so sane and well balanced, that majorities 
have felt little sense of irritation or exasperation. 
Credit for this result is due in large part to ob- 
servance of self-imposed canons of professional 
ethics and conduct. 

There is another group of civil liberties, the 
administration of which has been by no means 
so happy. I refer to freedom of speech and of the 
press. Although the making and administration 
of laws affecting this subject have been largely in 
the hands of lawyers and judges, the popular 
exposition of principles and policies underlying 
it has been carried on largely by nonprofessional 
groups, newspapers, trade and other special in- 
terest journals and magazines and, recently, by 
radio and motion picture interests. The prevailing 
absence of understanding in these groups con- 
cerning the meaning of professional responsibi- 
lity and professional leadership, together with the 
inability or unwillingness of leaders among them 
to develop standards of professional ethics and 
conduct, have led to extremes of license and 
insolence which, in turn, have provoked bitter- 
ness and recrimination highly destructive of com- 
mon understanding and national unity. While 
lawyers and judges have little control over this 
important phase of public education, they can 
perhaps point the way and encourage the develop- 


ment of professional leadership, sanity, and bal- 
ance. 


Dealing with the Youthful Offender 
and Controlling Crime 


Another of the most serious present-day prob- 
lems, concerning which lawyers and judges share 
responsibility with numerous professional and 
nonprofessional groups, is that of youthful crime 
and delinquency. 

This phenomenon we have with us ine oo 
in time of peace, and experience tells us that it 
will grow alarmingly in time of war. Concerning 
it, we have great need for understanding, sym- 
pathy, and intelligent action. A war-time national 
crisis produces serious disintegration in the 
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morale of youth. Here is a situation which calls 
for the wisest cooperation between all who are 
concerned with it, professionally or otherwise. 
For example, there is immediate need for wise 
cooperation between lawyers, judges, and the 
military authorities. It is hard to imagine a more 
undesirable and unhappy situation than that 
which was recently publicized in a Los Angeles 
paper: a quarrel between a judge who released 
an accused youth in order that he might go into 
military service and an officer who indignantly 
rejected the youth when he tried to enlist. 

This brings us, of course, to the fundamental 
problem of crime control. To me there is nothing 
more obviously wrong than a penal policy which 
builds up an increasing group of inadequates, in 
custody, and an increasing group of “untouch- 
ables” who, after being released back into society, 
must live like furtive fugitives, denied the associ- 
ations of normal life. It will no doubt be readily 
conceded that our national defense will be aug- 
mented to the extent that as large a number as 
possible of effective human units can be main- 
tained, both military and civilian. An intelligent 
penal policy, an intelligent military policy, an 
intelligent prosecuting and judicial policy, it seems 
to me, should be based upon the proposition that 
every reasonable effort should be made to channel 
the energies of youth into useful civilian and 
military activities. This squeamish medievalism 
which seeks to put an inescapable curse upon a 
man because he violates once or more a canon of 
social conduct seems best calculated to defeat the 
beneficent objectives and purposes of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

One of the most promising lawyers’ efforts in 
this respect is the program which is being car- 
ried on by the Juvenile Crime Prevention Com- 
mittee of the State Bar of California.’ In a recent 
report—which will repay your examination— 
the Committee announces as its goal: “Justice 
for youth . . . not a justice that is suspended 
and inoperative until youth falls within the ma- 
chinery of criminal law—but a living, breathing, 
active justice that concerns itself with the pre- 
vention of youth crime, a preventive justice 
designed to furnish legal guidance to youth.” 
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Family and Community Morale 


Finally, the one most important and much 
stressed consideration of war-time defense is that 
of family and community morale. But this is no 
new problem to those who are engaged in the 
administration of justice. We have come to under- 
stand that crime prevention is concerned largely 
with establishing and re-establishing the old 
strengths of family and community morale, which 
in another generation provided, by way of educa- 
tion and discipline, effective substitutes for our 
present ineffective and expensive methods of 
crime control. The same problem is involved in 
preparing families and communities for effective 
participation in probation administration, and 
for the return of parolees from the close super- 
vision of custodial institutions. 

It is well to remember in this connection the 
words of Harlan F. Stone, now Chief Justice of 
United States, spoken shortly after the begin- 
ning of the first World War :‘ “There is, perhaps, 
no function of government which touches more 
vitally the interests of the whole people or affects 
more permanently their well-being than the ad- 
ministration of justice through the courts.” And 
it is well to remember, also, the recently spoken 
words of Senior Circuit Judge John J. Parker :5 
“Nowhere does government touch the life of the 
people more intimately than in the administra- 
tion of justice; and nowhere is it more important 
that the governing process be shot through with 
efficiency and common sense.” 


Timid people, untrained for effective leader- 
ship, fearful of their own security, and distressed 
by the increasing complexity and difficulty of life, 
may be inclined to welcome totalitarianism of one 
kind or another. Such timidity, such fearfulness, 
and such distress in past generations made pos- 
sible the domination of tyrants from which our 
ancestors fought to escape. The criminal law was 
in those days a weapon of the tyrant. It is again 
today the weapon of the tyrant in some countries 
which formerly knew freedom and self-govern- 
ment. Of the contrast between those countries and 
ours, Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes said 
recently :° “The lamps of justice are dimmed or 
have wholly gone out in many parts of the earth, 
but these lights are still shining brightly here. 
We are engaged in harnessing our national power 
for the defense of our way of life. But that way 
is worth while only because it is the pathway of 
the just. It is our high privilege, although our 
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task may seem prosaic, to strengthen the de- 
fenses of democracy by commending to public 
confidence and esteem the working of the insti- 
tutions of justice in both state and nation.” Chief 
Justice Hughes, speaking of the part which 
judges should play in times of crisis, went on to 
say: “The community looks to our judges for 
competency and impartiality, without which codes 
merely add to an accumulation of legal futilities. 
.. . It is the privilege and duty of the judiciary 
to demonstrate the capacity of democratic govern- 
ment to have the people’s laws administered with- 
out ‘an evil eye and an unequal hand.’ ” 
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Let me carry the statement of Chief Justice 
Hughes one step farther. It seems to me that the 
community and the Nation look not only to judges 
and lawyers, but to all of us who are charged with 
this great task of administration of justice, for 
competency and impartiality. It is the privilege 
and duty of all of us to demonstrate convincingly 
the capacity of democratic government to develop 
competent and impartial leadership so that in 
times of peace and in times of crisis, in the sphere 
of military action, and in the sphere of civil life, 
working harmoniously together, the people’s laws 
may be administered “without an evil eye and an 
unequal hand.” 


Qualifications of Probation Officers 


T IS generally agreed that the success of pro- 
bation depends largely on the qualifications of 
those engaged in the work. This is true in all 
specialized fields of endeavor. In an effort to 
further the appointment of persons possessing the 
knowledge and skills essential for effective proba- 
tion work, the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts is attempting to determine the best 
methods of assisting the courts to this end. 
During March, 1941, the Chief of Probation of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts wrote the following letter to 30 recognized 
authorities in the correctional field for their 
opinions as to the desirability of a definite standard 
of qualifications in selecting probation officers for 
the federal service, and the standards of education 
and experience they would favor. 


Text of Letter Requesting Opinions 

“T shall be glad to have your advice on the 
question whether it would be probably beneficial 
for the Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit 
Judges to recommend for the guidance of the dis- 
trict courts in appointing probation officers a 
standard of qualifications, and if so what it would be. 

“The present situation is this. The appointment 
of probation officers is vested in the district courts 
which they respectively serve. The Judicial Con- 
ference at its annual meeting in October, 1940, 
took strong ground in favor of suitable qualifica- 
tions for probation officers, declaring its position 
as follows: 


It was declared to be the sense of the Conference 
that in view of the responsibility and volume of their 
work, probation officers should be appointed solely 
on the basis of merit without regard to political con- 
siderations; and that training, experience and traits 


of character appropriate to the specialized work of 

a probation officer should in every instance be deemed 

essential qualifications. 

Mr. Chandler did not at that meeting of the 
Conference ask it to approve any specific definition 
of qualifications deemed requisite. This was partly 
because of the difficulty of formulating qualifica- 
tions which would meet general acceptance and 
partly because some of the most important elements 
which make for success in a probation officer,are 
not susceptible of definition. In some instances 
officers who on their appointment would hardly 
have met formal standards have, because of their 
understanding of people and the way to work with 
them, proved successful. 

“In a speech before the American Prison Asso- 
ciation and the National Probation Association in 
Cincinnati last October, Mr. Chandler expressed 
himself on this point as follows: 

I know that there have been various formulations . 
of standards and possibly they are helpful. I pro- 
pose to consider them and at subsequent meetings 
of the Judicial Conference if I consider it advisable, 

I may make recommendations in that direction. I 

shall be only too glad to have suggestions. Immedi- 

ately I am inclined to think both from my own 
observations and from what I have been told by 
others who are much better qualified to judge than 

I, that there are elements in fitness for probation 

work which elude definition. I think that the state- 

ment adopted by the Judicial Conference is clear 
enough to anyone who will heed: namely, that ‘train- 
ing, experience and traits of character appropriate 
to the specialized work’ are essential. I prefer to 
stand on that rather than to attempt to specify 


further until I see more reason for doing so than 
I do now. 


Nevertheless Mr. Chandler is continuing to give 
consideration to the question whether he should 
suggest to the Judicial Conference that the Con- 
ference recommend to the district judges that they- 
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require for the appointment of probation officers 
certain minimum standards and if so what they 
should be. He has asked me to give some study to 
the matter and has suggested that I ask a number 
of persons like you who are eminently qualified in 
the field of probation and correction to give us the 
benefit of your judgment. I shall appreciate it if 
you will write me first whether you consider that 
the recommendation by the Judicial Conference of 
fairly specific standards of education and training 
would be helpful, and in that case what those 
standards should be in reference to such matters 
as formal education, previous experience, age, per- 
sonality, character, or other elements. It is the 
sentiment of many judges who have a warm in- 
terest in probation work, that any standards should 
be practical, allowing considerable opportunity for 
equivalents of the formal requirements; and there 
is reason in this on account of the probation officers 
who are doing excellent work notwithstanding what 
would seem to be a lack of direct preparation for 
work of the kind which they perform. I do not 
need to say that any observations growing out of 
your experience or your thought in reference to 
any phase of the problem stated will be grate- 
fully received. 

“As a further expression of the position of the 
Administrative Office in reference to the qualifi- 


‘eations of probation officers, I enclose a reprint 


from a part of an address made by Mr. Chandler 
before the Judicial Conference of the Fourth Cir- 
cuit at Asheville, North Carolina, in June of last 
year. I assure you that Mr. Chandler and I shall 
appreciate your counsel and assistance in the effort 
to promote a high standard of qualifications among 
federal probation officers.” 


Judicial Conference Appoints Committee to Study 
Desirability of a Standard of Qualifications 

On the basis of the replies to the letter a 10- 
page digest of the views expressed was prepared. 
Photostatic copies of each of the letters and the 
digest of opinions were made available to the Judi- 
cial Conference of Senior Circuit Judges at its 
September, 1941, meeting. 

With respect to : dard of qualifications of 
probation officers, the Conference reaffirmed its 
position expressed in 1940.’ The Conference further 
authorized the Chief Justice to appoint a committee 
of four circuit judges and three district judges “‘to 
consult, with the Director and report to a future 
meeting of the Conference whether it will be ad- 


1. See first quotation in the letter, page 7. 
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visable for the Conference to supplement its general 
statement of principles by recommending to the 
district courts definite qualifications to be required 
of persons considered for appointment as proba- 
tion officers and, if so, what those qualifications 


should be.’”’ The committee designated consists of © 
Senior Circuit Judge Calvert Magruder of the | 
First Circuit, chairman; Senior Circuit Judge © 
Kimbrough Stone of the Eighth Circuit; Circuit — 
Judge Augustus N. Hand of the Second Circuit; © 
Circuit Judge Samuel H. Sibley of the Fifth Cir- 
cuit; District Judge F. Ryan Duffy of the Eastern © 
District of Wisconsin; District Judge William H. © 


Kirkpatrick of the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 


vania; and District Judge Adolphus F. St. Sure of | 
the Northern District of California. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee will be presented to. © 
the Judicial Conference at its 1942 Fall meeting. | 


Summary of Comments on a Definite 
Standard of Qualifications 


The following pages give the position of the 30 


authorities with reference to definite standards, | 
and a summary of the educational standards and _ 


requirements of experience favored. Those partici- 
pating in the study include 6 federal judges, 8 
teachers (4 in criminology, 2 in sociology, and 2 
in law), 6 penal administrators, 3 directors of 
schools of social work, 3 chiefs of probation, the 
chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, the 
executive director of the National Probation Asso- 


ciation, the secretary of the National Conference | 
of Catholic Charities, and the director of the Judge | 


Baker Guidance Center at Boston. 


SANFORD BATES, Commissioner, New York State : 


Board of Parole. 


Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 


cations: Favors definite standards. 


Educational Standards Favored: Substantial weight 


should be given to academic training. 


Requirements of Experience Favored: At least 2 — 
years’ successful experience with a duly accredited © 
organization (with added credit for more) in the © 
broad field of social or welfare work, which should © 
include the areas of education, recreation, proba- © 
tion, correctional work, group work or social case © 
work; an experience which would demonstrate — 
applicant’s aptitude and capacity for dealing pur- © 
posefully with people especially with underprivi- | 


leged and disadvantaged groups. 
Other Comments: 
Favors civil service. 
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Academic education a test of a man’s purpose 
to improve himself. 

. it would be a mistake to narrow the field 
of experience so that it would include only social 
case work. Good men can be recruited from the 
fields of education, recreation or even law enforce- 
ment, provided they have been successful in those 
fields and success has demonstrated an aptitude 
and capacity as noted in my statement.” 


JAMES V. BENNETT, Director, Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Graduate of a 
college or university of recognized standing or have 
equivalent special training for probation work. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: Two years’ 
full-time experience in probation work or closely 
related field. 

Other Comments: 

Should not have reached 53d birthday. 

Favors civil service. 

Opposes standards which are so flexible that 
they become meaningless. 

Strongly advocates standards not as an exclusive 
criterion but as a base for selection. 


E. R. Cass, General Secretary, American Prison 
Association. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: 

*(1) Bachelor’s degree from recognized college or 
university with major in the social sciences, or 

(2) Bachelor’s degree from recognized school, 
plus 2-year course in approved school of social 
work, or 

(3) Completion of 2 years of study toward a 
bachelor’s degree and 4 years of full-time paid 
experience as described under No. 1 (see “ex- 
perience’), or 

(4) A satisfactory equivalent combination of the 
foregoing training and experience which must have 
included a satisfactory degree of professional train- 
ing or education above high school level. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: 

(1) Three years’ satisfactory full-time paid ex- 


*The standards listed under “‘education” and ‘ 


regards as “one of the best, if not the best pieces of probation ma- 
chinery in this country” and which ‘‘was developed in accord with the 
formula that the personnel of the probation staff ... must conform 
to certain minimum standards relating to their education, special 
training and all-round suitability for an important task.” 


“experience” are the 
minimum standards of the Court of General Sessions which Mr. >. Cane 
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perience in social case work in recognized agency 
should supplement the educational requirement set 
forth in No. 1. 


Other Comments: Favors selection through civil 
service. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Probation Association. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Graduation from 
a college or university of recognized standing, or 
its educational equivalent, with courses in social 
science. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: 

At least 1 year of supervised case work experi- _ 
ence, employed on a full-time basis, in an approved 
social case work agency. 

Graduation from an approved school of social 
work, with supervised field work, may be sub- 
stituted. 

Other Comments: 

Favors civil service examinations. 

Examination age: 21 to 59 inclusive. 


ARTHUR E. FINK, formerly Director, Social 
Work Training, University of Georgia. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Graduation from 
college and specialized training in a school of 
social work. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: “Prior ex- 
perience should have included work with people of 
all kinds in order to have given the worker an 
understanding of human personality and human 
behavior. This experience need not necessarily be 
in social work nor specifically in probation.” 

Other Comments: “‘Age 25 to 35 years for entry. 
Competitive civil service examination. If special- 
ized training is not required prior to appointment, 
then in-service training should be offered with sub- 
sequent opportunities for educational leave to a 
school of social work.” 


FRANK T. FLYNN, Head, Department of Social 
Work, University of Notre Dame. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Graduation from 
a recognized college or university—with special 
emphasis in the social sciences and criminology— 
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plus at least 1 year of graduate study in an accred- 
ited school of social work, with preference for 
2 years. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: Previous ex- 
perience in social case work. 

Other Comments: Oral interview to evaluate per- 
sonality of the candidate. This should be an em- 
ployment interview rather than a part of the 
examination. 


JUDGE PHILLIP FORMAN, United States District 
Court, Trenton, N. J. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Four years of 
college training or its equivalent. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: Three years 
of experience in case work in a recognized social 
service agency, or an equivalent thereof. 

Other Comments. 

Prefers competitive civil service examination. 

Favors rather definite standards and in-service 
instruction. 

Age for entrance on duty: 25 to 40 years. 

“I believe the Department should itself develop 
courses of instruction in psychiatry, psychology, 
and other subjects most likely to be helpful to the 
probation officer in service where such academic 
training has not formed part of the officer’s previous 
education.” 


SHELDON GLUECK, Professor of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, Harvard Law School. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualif- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: College education 
with graduate work in criminology and closely 
allied fields. (See Bernard J. Fagan’s article, “‘Se- 
lection of Probation Officers,” in Probation and 
Criminal Justice, by Sheldon Glueck, 1933.) 

Requirements of Experience Favored: “Preferably, 
the officer should have had at least a year’s ex- 
perience in some branch of constructive social 
work (as opposed to mere routine relief work). 
However, I am averse to giving schools of social 
work or the AASW a monopoly of the probation 
field, despite the fact that I have long advocated 
training in social work as an important qualifica- 
tion for probation and parole officers. I think certain 
new appointees ought to be appointed as appren- 
tices for a 6-month or year period, under guidance 
of more experienced officers and at relatively low 
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salaries. Successful apprentices should be promoted 
to full-salaried probation officers.” 

Other Comments: Civil service, competitive exam- 
inations are desirable; but it must be remembered 
that in not a few places civil service has itself be- 
come the tool of politicians. A procedure worked out 
jointly by a committee of Federal district judges 
and the U. S. Civil Service Commission ought to 
give satisfactory results.” 


WILLIAM HEALY, Director, Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Boston, Mass. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: ‘Something bet- 
ter than high school education, however obtained. 
College graduation in and of itself means little. 
Must prove interest enough in the field of proba- 
tion to have studied carefully subjects bearing 
upon the problems of human behavior—particu- 
larly the best accredited fundamentals of crimin- 
ology, psychiatry, clinical psychology, social science. 
Proof of acquirement can be obtained in a well- 
conducted examination.” 


Requirements of Experience Favored: “Fitness in 
this particular probably best ascertained through 
proof of some considerable successful experience in 
dealing with human individuals and their prob- 
lems. Many possibilities: e.g., officially contacting 
personnel in industry or business, in recreational 
and other youth organizations, in family welfare 
or other types of social work, in previous proba- 
tion service, etc.” 

Other Comments: 

Civil service examination with due weights to 
written and oral exams. 

Recommends period of probation for the can- 
didate. 

Much emphasis on personality qualifications. 

“T have tried to make a rapid review of successful 
types of probation service given as I have known 
them over all these years, both in this country 
and somewhat abroad. I still think that formal 
educational standards tell little, but that educa- 
tion in specific subjects, evidence of prior success 
in handling human individuals, and observable 
personality qualities are more important than any- 
thing else.” 


Harry HILu, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile 
Court of Cook County, Chicago, III. 


Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. | 
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Educational Standards Favored: Bachelor’s degree 
or its equivalent, plus at least 1 year of field work 
with a social agency of recognized standing or 1 
year of supervised field work. 

Additional credit for additional training in social 

work field. 
. Requirements of Experience Favored: One year of 
supervised field work experience with a case work 
agency, or 1 year of probation work. For each 
additional year, up to 3 years, added credit should 
be given. 

Other Comments: 

A rather definite examination plan is recom- 
mended. 

Believes that original plan of civil service 
fcr federal probation officers had a number of 
advantages. 

In absence of civil service, favors merit system 
examinations with weights as follows: written 
paper, 40 points; education, 35 points; and oral 
interview, 25 points. 

Age of Recruitment: 22 to 35. 

Probation can be considered a career and as 
such is entitled to set a standard for admission 
commensurate with the dignity of the work. 


JUDGE CARROLL C. HINCKs, United States Dis- 
trict Court, New Haven, Conn. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: 
Comment) 

Requirements of Experience Favored: Experience 
either in probation or in some kindred field of 
social service. 

“Only those should be appointed who are plan- 
ning to devote their lives either to probation or 
some other field ‘of penology or social science.” 

Other Comments: 

Standards help to remove pressures on judge 
when vacancy exists. 

Believes that a standard published by the Ju- 
dicial Conference would have great weight with 
the judges. 


KARL HO.LTon, Chief Probation Officer, County 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: (1) Certificate or 
degree in social work from an accredited school of 
social work including courses in delinquency and 


(No Specific 
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allied subjects, plus 8 months’ supervised full-time 
work in a recognized social welfare agency. 

(2) Graduation from an accredited college or 
university, plus 1 year of supervised field work. 
Six months’ additional experience in a recognized 
social welfare agency or 1 year of recent experience 
as a paid leader in recognized character building 
or group work agencies, may be substituted for 
each year of university training lacking. 

(8) Full high school course or equivalent edu- 
cation, plus at least 5 years’ recent experience in 
directing and working with adults or children as 
a paid leader in recognized character building or 
group agencies. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: (No Specific 
Comment) 

Other Comments: 

Favors civil service with written and oral ex- 
aminations. 

Age: 23 to 55 at date of examination. 


Ray L. Hurr, General Superintendent, District 
of Columbia Penal Institutions. . 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: College gradua- 
tion with emphasis on education and social work. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: Varied ex- 
perience in personal contacts with emphasis on 
social work. 

Other Comments: 

Recommends probational appointments pending 
successful completion of in-service training and 1 
year of satisfactory experience. Tests and ratings 
should be given to all appointees during the pro- 
bation period. 

Examinataions for probational appointments 
should be conducted by an advisory committee, 
appointed by the court. Such a committee should 
comprise representative persons in social work, 
education, psychiatry, business, corrections, law, 
and community organization. 

Beware of a standard based on a paper formula 
only. 

Civil service is fine, but it does not evaluate the 
prime factor of personality, except through proba- 
tional appointments. 

School of social work diploma with courses in 
family welfare and probation is desirable. However, 
very few schools of social work have acceptable 
courses in probation. 
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JupcE JoHN C. KNox, United States District 
Court, New York, N. Y. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards, provided they 
are not too rigid. 

Educational Standards Favored: A degree from a 
recognized college should be required. 

“Probationers, I feel, have more confidence in 
the advice of a person of education than of some 
one who has not had the benefit of collegiate study.” 

Requirements of Experience Favored: (No Specific 
Comment) 

Other Comments: 

Minimum age in most cases should be 30. 

Considers the personality of the officers the all 
important factor. 


KATHERINE LENROOT, Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Graduation from 
college or university of recognized standing with 
major work in social sciences or closely allied fields. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: Two years’ 
successful full-time experience in social case work 
with a recognized social agency, with additional 
credit for work with delinquents, or 1 year’s ex- 
experience in a graduate school of social work and 
1 year’s experience in a recognized social agency. 

Other Comments: 

Considers that definite standards should be pre- 
scribed and that a person possessing them will be 
more efficient than one without them, given his 
native ability. 

Favors Minimum Standards of National Parole 
Conference. 


AusTIN H. MacCormick, Executive Director, 
The Osborne Association, Inc. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Graduation from 
college or university of recognized standing. 

Provisions should be made to substitute 1 year 
of graduate training in a recognized school of 
social work or at a university in the field of social 
sciences for a corresponding number of years of 
experience. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: “In states 
which are well organized from the social work 
standpoint, it is fair and reasonable to require 3 
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years of experiencein the field of social case work with 
an institution or agency of recognized standing.” 

Satisfactory experience in related fields may be 
accepted in lieu of part or all of the 3 years of social 
case work experience. 

Other Comments: 

Favors civil service first; then minimum stand- 
ards supported by persons or group whose recom- 
mendations will have weight. 

Age: 25 to 35 at time of appointment. 


JUSTICE JUSTIN MILLER, United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Graduation from 
an approved law school, an approved medical 
school, or a bachelor’s degree from an approved 
college or university. Academic training should re- 
quire work in sociology, psychology, and criminal 
law and procedure. Also favors courses in evidence 
and administrative law. The candidate’s work in 
all of these courses should be of high quality. 


Requirements of Experience Favored: Is more con- 
cerned with the effect of experience than with its 
nature or extent. Those examining an applicant 
concerning his experience should look carefully into 
the point of view of the applicant, his aptitude 
for the work he proposes to undertake, his long- 
range attitude toward the problems of criminal 
law administration, penology, penal treatment, 
et cetera. 

Other Comments: 

Prefers appointment of a candidate who looks 
to correctional work as a career service on a pro- 
fessional basis. 

Prefers civil service method (written and oral ex- 
aminations) similar to the procedure now being 
developed by the Federal Government for recruit- 
ment of law-trained men. 

Favors establishment of a standard by the Con- 
ference of Senior Circuit Judges after thcrough con- 
sideration and advice by a National Conference on 
Probation similar to the National Parole Confer- 
ence, 1939. ; 

Age of entrance on duty: 25 to 35. 

Favors a program of in-service training compara- 
ble to that of the Federal Bureau of Inves‘igation. 


WaynE L. Morss, Dean, School of Law, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 
_ Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 
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Educational Standards Favored: At least 2 years 
of college with satisfactory grades. This require- 
ment should be increased gradually to a college 
degree. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: “I do not 
wish to make any recommendation as to ‘require- 
ments of experience’ because it has been my ob- 
servation that frequently able, young, inexperi- 
enced but intelligent and well-qualified persons 
make much better probation officers than mediocre 
men who have a tendency to capitalize too much 
on their so-called practical experience. Then, too, 
they all have to get experience sometime, and I 
do not see why an experience rating should be set 
up as a bar to able young men who are trying to 
get into the service.” 

Other Comments: 

Favors rigid compliance with a set of minimum 
formal requirements. 

Opposes the “equivalent loophole.” 

Written examination in social sciences and allied 
fields. 

Probation officers’ training school for at least 3 
months, to be followed by a program of in-service 
training each year. 


JOSEPH MurpPHY, Chief Probation Officer, Essex 
County Probation Service, Newark, N. J. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: 

(1) Education equivalent to that represented by 
graduation from a college of recognized standing 
with major work in psychology, clinical psychology, 
sociology, and economics. 

(2) Graduation from standard high school and 
completion of standard 2-year course at recognized 
school of social work. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: Two years 
of social case work experience with a recognized 
social welfare agency should supplement the edu- 
cational requirements set forth in No. 1. 

One year of social case work experience with a 
recognized social welfare agency should supplement 
the educational requirements set forth in No. 2. 

Other Comments: 

In conducting examinations for probation officers, 
“I found many candidates with splendid educa- 
tional background but who obviously were un- 
qualified from the standpoint of personality, even 
physique, for probation service. On the other hand 
some candidates not so well prepared educationally 
—even barely meeting the requirements imposed 
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by the commission—seemed to be exceptionally 
well qualified on the basis of personality, but be- 
cause of their educational inadequacies they could 
not be rated sufficiently high to come within 
appointing range.” 

“My personal opinion is that the qualification 
most essential for probation service is personality. 
... Whenever we find persons of suitable person- 
ality who, at the same time, have a college degree 
plus school of social work training, it seems to me 
that we have the ideal probation officer.” 


THE RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR JOHN 
O’GRADY, Secretary, National Conference of Catho- 
lic Charities. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standard Favored: Favors graduation 
from a college of recognized standing as an essential 
requirement. Would like to see probation officers 
recruited from the first third of their college classes. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: ‘“‘As to ex- 
perience, much depends on the conditions under 
which the beginner in probation work will be re- 
quired to operate. If the beginner has an oppor- 
tunity of working under trained leadership, then I 
would not insist on experience. If he has to operate 
under conditions in which real supervision is im 
possible, then previous experience with a recognized 
social agency will be indispensable.” 

Other Comments: 

“In regard to other requirements, I believe that 
the civil service program should be so organized 
as to reveal the person’s real convictions in regard 
to the work. If the person is not really convinced 
of the value of what he is doing, if he does not 
have real convictions of the worth of the persons 
with whom he is working, then all other qualifica- 
tions will be of no avail. I assume that with this 
will go along certain qualities of leadership, ability 
to work with others, understanding of the forces 
of the community.” 

Emphasizes leadership aspects. 

Probation should be a career service. 


WALTER W. PETTIT, Director, The New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University. 


Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 


Educational Standards Favored: College gradua- 
tion with some training in a school of social work. 
Requirements of Experience Favored: Two years 
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in a case work agency with substitution for the 
equivalent combination of training and experience. 
Other Comments: 
Believes that probation service should require 
same standards as required by other federal and 
state organizations. 


C. TERENCE PIHLBLAD, Chairman, Department 
of Sociology, University of Missouri. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Graduation from 
an accredited college or university with a major in 
social studies. 

In addition, 1 year of training in a recognized 
school of social work. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: Two years 
of experience with an acceptable agency or insti- 
tution in a field closely related to the correctional 
field may be substituted for the year of training in 
a recognized school of social work. 


Other Comments: Written and cral examinations. 


JUDGE ROBERT N. POLLARD, United States Dis- 
trict Court, Richmond, Va. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
catins: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Appointees should 
be college graduates who have specialized in social 
work. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: Actual ex- 
perience in the probation field. 

Other Comments: 

Minimum standards for probation officers should 
be prescribed for the guidance of judges in making 
appointments. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS, Professor of Social Ad- 
ministration, The Ohio State University. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: 

(1) For chiefs of large district offices: at least 1 
year of graduate work in a Class A graduate school 
of social work, department of sociology, or school 
of public administration. 

(2) For assistant probation officers: a bachelor’s 
degree from a college or university showing con- 
siderable work in the social sciences, particularly 
sociology. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: 

(1) For chiefs in large district offices: at least 2 
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years’ experience in parole, probation, or correc- 
tional institution work, with some preference given 
to persons of graduate standing with 2 or more 
years’ experience in federal probation. 

(2) For assistant probation officers: 

a. No previous experience required if re- 
cruited from the college level and if placed 
on a provisionary 1-year appointment or 
internship before permanent appointment. 

b. Two years previous experience in related 
work and a college degree without a pro- 
visionary appointment, but with a perma- 
nent appointment. 

Other Comments: 

Federal Probation System should undertake to 
train its own probation officers. 

Favors intern training centers with interns ac- 
cepted on basis of their credentials and qualifi- 
cations. 

Favors provisional 1-year appointments. 


THORSTEN SELLIN, Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: (No Specific 
Comment) 

Requirements of Experience Favored: (No Specific 
Comment). 

Other Comments: 

“T realize of course that when it comes to pro- 
bation work there are many intangibles which have 
to be taken into account, and that there is. no 
possible substitute for personali y. Every probation 
officer must be able to inspire confidence and 
secure the cooperation of the probationer. This 
qualification doesn’t seem to me to be enough, 
however. Good probation work requires a know- 
ledge of social resources in the community and the 
ability to focus these resources on the probationer. 
This means that an officer must have technical train- 
ing and a fund of knowledge not available to the 
ordinary person. 

“Were I a judge on a federal bench, I would 
insist that my probation officer have senior mem- 
bership in the American Association of Social 
Workers and that he should have acquired that 
senior membership within the last few years, more 
or less. If I could appoint such a person who also 
possesses the character qualifications that I have 
already mentioned, I would feel certain in my own 
mind that I was getting the best probation service 
that I could expect.” 
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EpwWIN H. SUTHERLAND, Head, Department of 
Sociology, Indiana University. 
Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 


cations: Favors general principle rather than spe- 
cific standard. 


Educational Standards Favored: ‘Considerable 
weight will be given to training in studies which 
deal with human behavior, such as psychiatry, 
psychology, sociology, and social work.” 


Requirements of Experience Favored: Points out 
that graduation from a school of social work or 


special experience in social work should not be 
required. 


Other Comments: “Selection by means of a general 
principle rather than of specific qualifications will 
be more difficult, will require more judgment, and 
will make m re room for various kinds of pressures, 
but I believe it will result in better probation 
officers.” 


ARTHUR J. ToDD, Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, Northwestern University. 


Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 


Educational Standards Favored: Minimum. edu- 


cation should be a degree from a reputable college . 


or university with emphasis on basic courses in 
the social sciences—social pathology, criminology, 
public administration, social case work, and group 
work. 

Additional weight for graduate study. Study on 
graduate level provides distinctly professional 
training frequently excluded from undergraduate 
study. 


Requirements of Experience Favored: Candidate 
should have 2 years’ experience in practical family 
case work or group work or social agency adminis- 
tration. 

In addition, experience in business or experience 
in personnel work should be given consideration. 


Other Comments: 

Favors the merit system of a in the 
District of Northern Illinois where the federal 
district judges have named a Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee to establish by examination a list of 
eligible men from which appointments are made by 
the judges as vacancies occur. 

Membership in the American Association of So- 
cial Workers should not be a — 

Age: 27 to 50. 
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JUDGE E. MARVIN UNDERWOOD, United States 
District Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Graduate of a 
college of recognized standing, with courses in 
sociology, psychology, and related subjects. 

In addition, “it seems desirable also for one 
to have had courses in social work techniques.” 


Requirements of Experience Favored: “Successful 
experience of at least 1 year in a field of social 
work, corrections, or teaching would be very helpful 
in determining the qualifications of a prospective 
officer.” 

Other Comments: 

States that it is highly desirable that the Federal 
Government establish minimum standards for pro- 
bation officers. 

Believes that a recommendation of standards by 
the Judicial Conference would be observed by the 
district judges and that the quality of work in 
the federal system would be improved. 

Age of entrance: 25 to 35. 


WALTER K. URICH, Parole Executive, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 


“Position with Reference to a Standard of Qualifi- 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Bachelor’s degree 
from a recognized college or university, preferably 
with a major in the social studies. Additional credit 
for each year of graduate study in sociology, psy- 
chology, criminology, social case work, public 
administration. 

Requirements of Experience Favored: Recognition 
should be given for each year of experience in pro- 
bation, parole, social case work, and fields closely 
allied to correctional work. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG, Lecturer in Public Adminis- 
tration and Sociology, University of Southern 
California. 

Position with Reference to a Standard of abeangl 
cations: Favors definite standards. 

Educational Standards Favored: Nore: Dr. 
Young’s minimum standards are based on a 
country-wide survey of expressions ‘of leaders in 
probation. 

Graduation from college with following prefer- 
ence for major: first, sociology; second, psychology; 
third, education; and fourth, political science. 
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Post-graduate work in a school of social work 
with special emphasis on child welfare and com- 
munity organization. . 

Requirements of Experience Favored: Social work, 
first choice; teaching, second choice. — 

Other Comments: 

Age: 21 to 50. 

Definite standards give greater assurance of 
competence. 


Summary 


(1) Position with Reference to a Definite Standard 
of Qualifications: Twenty-nine of the 30 partici- 
pating in the study are in favor of specific standards, 
and 1 favors a general principle rather than a 
specific standard. 


(2) Educational Standards Favored: Of the 25 
who make definite statements as to qualifications 
of education, 24 believe that graduation from 
college should be the minimum educational re- 
quirement, and 1 favors “at least 2 years of college 
with satisfactory grades,” and that “this require- 
ment should be increased gradually to a college 
degree.” The following statements are made by 4 
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of the remaining 5 who make no specific comment 
as to educational standards: 


“Substantial weight should be given to academic 
training.” (Mr. Bates) 


“. . . I think there should be some educational re- 
quirements, and it certainly is true that many 
schools of social work are giving courses now that fit 
people to be probation officers if they have the right 
personality.” (Dr. Healy) 


“Were I a judge on a federal bench, I would insist 
that my probation officer have senior membership 
in the American Association of Social Workers and 
that he should have acquired that senior member- 
ship within the last few years.” (Professor Sellin) 


“Considerable weight will be given to training in 
studies which deal with human behavior, such as 


psychiatry, sociology, and social work.” 
(Professor Sutherland) 


(3) Requirements of Experience Favored: All of 
the 22 who voiced opinions as to the previous field © 
of experience desired, favor experience in one or — 
more of the several branches of social work (pro- © 
bation, social case work, family case work, public © 
welfare, group work, correctional work, etc.) a 

(4) Other Comments: Although no inquiry was _ 
made as to the method of selecting candidates for — 
probation work, 12 of those replying favor civil — 
service examinations, and 3 advocate some form of — 
competitive written examination. iS 


CONDUCT OF ALIEN ENEMIES ON PROBATION AND PAROLE 


On December 19, 1941, Attorney General Francis 
Biddle issued the following statement with reference to 
the types of travel permitted German, Italian, and Jap- 
anese nationals: 

“Tt is called to the attention of the Department 
that some alien enemies are construing the Presi- 
dential Proclamations of December 7th and 8th, con- 
cerning the control of alien enemies, as forbidding all 
travel whatever by them. 

“Regulations are being prepared by the Attorney 
General covering the whole subject of the various 
types of travel by alien enemies. In the meantime, 
alien enemies are advised that the Department of 
Justice construes the Proclamations as not forbidding 

1. Travel within the boundaries or limits of the 
municipality, town, village, locality or community 
in which he resides, from place to place and in 
such manner as will permit him to engage in the 
activities usual in his community 

2. Commuting from his home to his place of busi- 
ness, or 

8. Travel between his home and his place of re- 
ligious worship, school, college, or institution of 
learning at which he is in regular attendance, or 
any Federal, state or local government agency with 
which he is required to transact business. 


“In the few cases where change of abode may be 
necessary the alien enemy should advise the United — 
States Attorney in his district before any change of ~ 
address.” 
The Administrative Office of the United States Courts, — 

on January 29, requested all probation officers of the — 
federal service to confer with their United States At- — 
torneys before permitting alien enemies under their super- _ 
vision to change their abode, and also to report immedi- 
ately to their United States Attorneys all cases of alien — 
enemy probationers and parolees who are known to — 
possess prohibited equipment. Under the regulations — 
issued by authority of the Presidential Proclamations — 
relating to alien enemies, no alien enemy shall have in — 
his possession, custody or control at any time or place — 
or use or operate any of the following enumerated articles: 
firearms, weapons or implements of war or component — 
parts thereof, ammunition, bombs, explosives or mate- — 
rial used in the manufacture of explosives, short-wave — 
radio receiving sets, transmitting sets, signal devices, — 
codes or ciphers, cameras, and certain other prohibited _ 


The text of the Proclamations of the President rela- — 
tive to the conduct to be observed by alien enemies ap- © 
~ on Fw 6321-6324 in the December 10 issue of the © 

ederal Register. 
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Crime Commissions Combat Crime 


By JAMES ALLEN NOLAN, PH.D. 
Managing Director, The Washington Criminal Justice Association 


N THE Spring of 1936, a number of Wash- 
ington’s leading citizens and merchants de- 
cided to do something about their crime problem. 
They organized a Criminal Justice Association. 
They considered it their first major step to di- 
vorce the stigma of crime from the Nation’s 
Capital. While tried in other communities, a 
crime commission was new in a community where 
public officials were not chosen by ballot. The 
Association was formed to cooperate with all the 
public agencies of law enforcement, for the pur- 
pose of increasing and maintaining the efficiency 
of their administration. It was the belief of its 
incorporators that the Association could co- 
ordinate the work of public agencies, and could 
be representative of the citizens’ interest in crime 
control. In other words, the Association was to be 
the spearhead of an organized citizens’ fight 
against organized crime. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Eugene Meyer, 
former governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and now publisher of the Washington Post, the 
Washington Association began to function. Its 
board of directors was representative of a cross- 
section of citizen groups, and included Mrs. 
Eleanor Patterson, publisher of the Herald- 
Times; Mr. Newbold Noyes, associate editor of 
the Evening Star; and the managing editor of 


Scripps-Howard’s News, Mr. John O’Rourke. 


Public opinion and public support focussed its 


'_ attention on one of Washington’s major problems, 


and began to seek a solution to that problem. 
The Attorney General of the United States had 
called Washington the “crime capital of the 
world.” The Prison Industries Reorganization 
Administration had reported that the District of 
Columbia had more felons in prison than 17 states 
in which it had studied prison reforms. 

The idea of the crime commission is not new. 
The Chicago Crime Commission has been in ex- 
istence for more than 2 decades; The Baltimore 
Crime Commission is in its eighteenth year; 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and New 
York have crime associations which have been 
functioning successfully for some time. These 
commissions operate on the belief that as law 
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enforcement becomes more efficient, crime itself 
decreases. 

In the beginning these organizations, for the 
most part, have been financed much as a better 
business bureau is financed—by newspapers, 
banks, department stores, and commercial houses. 
The Washington and the Baltimore Associations 
are now community fund agencies. Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, and New York are supported 
by memberships and subscriptions. The Cin- 
cinnati Regional Crime Commission at one time 
was supported both by membership and an ap- 
propriation from the Community Chest. 


A Crime Commission Is Primarily 
a Criminal Research Bureau 


Most of the commissions operate on a purely 
research basis. A central record index is made of 
all major crimes reported to the police, and sur- 
veillance is kept on each record to determine its 
final disposition. This is the basic “bookkeeping 
system” to determine crime trends within the 
city. Thus, it is possible to determine the volume 
of serious crimes committed, the percentage of 
crime actually solved by the police, the resulting 
action of the grand jury and the courts, the suc- 
cess of the prosecutor in obtaining convictions, 
and the sentencing tendencies of the various 
judges. The time element involved in each step 
of the criminal process can also be determined. 
The disposition of cases is noted, and if probation 
is granted, the cases are followed to check any 
indications of future criminal activity. When 
prison sentences result, the case is followed into 
the penal institution and through the process of 
parole. The purpose of this procedure is not to 
discourage either probation or parole as a theory, 
but rather to make it effective in practice. It is 
evident to crime commissions that the ultimate 
aim of any program dealing with criminals is 
the satisfactory adjustment of the offenders to 
community life. To obtain this goal, it is essential 
that existing programs function at a peak of 
efficiency which will assure the best selection and 
the best treatment for the offender, as well as 
the maximum amount of protection for the com- 
munity. 
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A constant check, therefore, is made on the 
work of all public officials as to the treatment 
accorded all major cases. Through this system, 
which is in use not only in Washington, but in 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and New 
York, any breakdown in the machinery of justice 
can be determined. 

When deficiencies in the criminal process are 
apparent, special studies are made by the com- 
missions to determine the extent of the practices 
which brought about leaks in the machinery of 
justice. These studies are always presented to 
public officials in charge of the law-enforcement 
agency in which they occurred. Recommendations 
by the associations are generally made. It is the 
policy of most crime commissions not to present 
their findings to the general public, but rather 
to assist public officials and agencies to reorganize 
their work in light of the incompetence revealed 
by the assocations’ studies. 

Special studies are pursued to increase the 
effectiveness of the police, the courts, the pro- 
bation and parole officials. These studies, also, 
are not generally presented to the public. When 
credit for more efficient law enforcement is to 
be given, the crime associations allow the credit 
to rest with the public agency which requested 
assistance. In other words, most of the crime 
associations find it more effective “to work behind 
the scenes.” It is their belief that public officials 
generally, want to do an efficient job. It has 
been the experience of many criminal justice di- 
rectors that their aid and scrutiny has not only 
been appreciated by public law-enforcement of- 
ficials, but actually welcomed. 


Crime Commissions at Times Must 
Wield the Big Stick 


Undoubtedly, many readers, from their exper- 
ience, will wonder how a commission can be or- 
ganized and receive cooperation from law-enforce- 
ment officials—even in a city where politicians 
abound, but are not interested particularly in the 
municipality. Law-enforcement officials, desiring 
to be efficient, ordinarily will welcome the studies 
and recommendations made by a crime commis- 
sion. When they fail to do so, however, and the 
matter is of importance to the protection of the 
community, the commission or association gen- 
erally has the support of the press. The press 
is the “big stick.” 

About a year ago, for example, the Baltimore 
Commission faced the task of ousting the Com- 
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missioner of Police because of alleged malfeas- 
ance in office. The Commission had repeatedly 
brought reports of inefficiency into his office, all 
of which he apparently ignored. The Commission, 
in cooperation with the Baltimore press, took up 
the fight, but before it was over, the Police Com- 
missioner was sentenced to 2 years in the House 
of Correction on a charge of violating the State 
Security laws. 


Accomplishments of the Washington 
Crime Commission 


Increased public interest in crime control in 
Washington, within 3 years, brought about 30 
per cent decrease in the number of major crimes 
reported. Moreover, more reported crimes were 
solved than ever before. Despite recent national 
publicity on crime in Washington, the city today 
has less serious crime than in 1936, and the vol- 
ume of major felonies for 1941 as compared with 
1940 shows an increase of only 9 per cent, which 
follows closely the estimated increase in popula- 
tion. Secondly, the Association has brought about 
speedier trials in serious criminal cases. The office 
of the United States Attorney is constantly ad- 
vised regarding cases which drag through the 
weeks. The United States Attorney has attempted 
to try all cases within a 4-week period after indict- 
ment, has increased the number of criminal courts 
from two to three, and has kept criminal courts 
in session all summer. Formerly criminal courts 
adjourned on June 30, and reconvened on October 
1, except to hear pleas of guilt. Thirdly, the As- 
sociation has brought increased activity on the 
part of professional bondsmen to supervise more 
closely their clientele, the Association maintain- 
ing that the relationship between bondsman and 
client should be similar to that between proba- 
tion office and probationer. Every piece of prop- 
erty pledged by professional bondsmen has been 
searched. Strict supervision has been demanded, 
and persons on bond for any great period have 
been requested to make periodic appearances in 
court. When a murderer, on bond for 2 years 
awaiting trial, could not be produced, the first 
bond in many years in Washington was forfeited. 
Continuing surveillance of bondsmen’s activities 
has brought about a more healthy attitude as re- 
gards their responsibility toward the protection 
of the community. Fourthly, it brought about 
more adequate treatment for the chronic of- 
fender. The ability of a crime commission to 


secure public interest in the work of law-enforce- 
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ment agencies, in every city in which a commis- 
sion has been created, has had the same results. 
Perhaps the fact that public officials become more 
alert to public opinion and community protec- 
tion, accounts for the misconception that crime 
commissions are primarily interested in lengthy 
sentences for offenders. 


Crime Commissions Favor Extension 
of Probation 


Frequently, the National Association of Crime 
Commission Executives meets to discuss problems 
relating to the municipalities in which commis- 
sions have been established. The number of 
executives is small, and the meetings interesting. 
I have yet to hear one executive who did not favor 
the extension of probation in his city. All concede 
that probation, properly administered, often may 
be the type of social control best suited to the 
needs of the offender, and severely condemn pro- 
bation in those jurisdictions where it is inade- 
quately or improperly administered. In one large 
city, for example, the chief probation officer 
believed that it was an outrage when a commission 
demanded that probationers be fingerprinted. 
Although robbers, thieves, and burglars were 
granted probation in his court, yet they were 
“too good” to be subjected to identification pro- 
cedures. A study by the commission of the ef- 
fectiveness of probation in this jurisdiction 
revealed that persons were on probation two and 
three times, at the same time, under different 
names. The result of the study convinced the 
officer of the duplicitity of his clientele, and 
thereafter all persons placed on probation for 
felonious offenses were fingerprinted. 

In another jurisdiction persons were placed 
on probation, and many immediately returned 
to their criminal activities. Supervision consisted 
of one report mailed monthly. It was not until 
a commission had studied the probation system, 
and found that an armed robber (a probationer) 
was serving a misdemeanor sentence for carrying 
concealed weapons without knowledge of the 
felony court which had sentenced him, that home 
visiting and closer supervision was recognized 
as necessary. The robber, while serving a year’s 
sentence, had been mailing his monthly reports 
from the workhouse, stating that he “was working 
and doing fine.” 

In yet another jurisdiction, it was not the 
practice of the court to revoke probation, unless 
the probationer was convicted of a new felony. 
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Thus, a thief on probation for grand larceny, 
remained on probation despite his conviction of 
petty larceny. The very fact that he continued 
his systematic criminal behavior was not suf- 
ficient cause to revoke probation. Not until a crime. 
commission brought this matter forcibly to the 
attention of the merchants of the city who were 
being preyed upon by the criminally inclined, 
was sufficient public interest aroused to: stamp 
out such a practice. 

Such loose practices in the administration of 
criminal justice naturally are not only condemned 
by crime commission executives, but are severely 
attacked by every well-disposed and law-abiding 
citizen in a community. Such practices lead the 
layman to think of probation, not as a form of 
social control, but rather as leniency or “pull.” 
Thus the president of a bank in one of the cities 
in which a commission functioned, called the com- 
mission to complain about the leniency of a judge 
who had granted probation to a “check-kiter.” 
It appeared that the judge agreed to grant pro- 
bation, despite the fact that the forger had lived 
on the fringe of respectability for.20 years, pro- 
viding he would enter a plea of guilty, and not 
subject the court to the cost of a trial. 

In the latest edition of the Attorney General’s 
Survey of Release Procedures, it was stated that 
there were approximately 137,000 male criminals 
in our prisions in 1936. It is recognized, even by 
casual observers of the stream of humanity, that 
prisons are not intended to reform, to make peni- 
tents, or to rehabilitate men. Rehabilitation of 
the socially irresponsible cannot be secured by 
placing them in a prison environment in which 
they have no responsibilities. It remains for pro- 
bation and p2role to replace the prison system 
we have known for the past 150 years, and to ad- 
just to society those who lack social responsibili- 
ties by making them conform, under normal com- 
munity conditions, to normal life in the com- 
munity. 


Too Many People Go to Jail 


Sometimes I believe that we send too many of 
our people to jail. In educational circles, we speak 
of “diploma mills,” but these wilt into insignifi- 
cance when compared to our “jail mills.” In a 
recent survey, in which 3 months’ sampling was 
used, it was found that over 85 per cent of the 
commitments to the Washington jail were made 
for fines of less than $26. Again, we shudder 
when we know that a criminal court judge sen- 
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tences 65 felons in 1 hour and fifteen minutes, and 
his knowledge of these men and women is re- 
flected only by the United States Attorney’s 
knowledge of them—which generally is pitifull 
inadequate. 


Properly Administered Probation and 
Parole Will Yield Dividends 

In a day of ever-rising taxation, our taxpayers 
should be made more cognizant of the value of 
case work service in probation and parole. Cer- 
tainly every crime commission in the country, 
supported as they are by the heavier taxpayers, 
recognizes this trend. Probation can be of in- 
estimable vaue if adequate case work techniques 
are employed, and if the relationship between 
probation officer and probationer can become 
one in which the officer is sought as advisor, 
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counselor, and even friend of his probationers. 
Where individual attention ‘is afforded, there is 
little chance that the community will fail to be 
protected. Both probation and parole, eventu- 
ally, may be largely substitutes for our present 
archaic penal methods, but not until we can show 
our taxpayers the dividends which these proc- 
esses yield. 

According to one leading Washington mer- 
chant, the most valuable contribution, which the 
Criminal Justice Association has made to the 
Nation’s Capital, is that it has been effective in 
“getting undesirable citizens out of the com- 
munity.” Through the deveopment of probation- 
ary services, I hope that the same merchant will 
someday say that our contribution has been that 


we were effective in “getting undesirable citizens 
desirable to the community.” 


Parole Has Never Been Tried 


By RICHARD C. JORDAN* 


HE thesis of this writing is that the policy 
i of parole, in its intrinsic sense, has never 
been .put into complete, actual practice. So, of 
course the policy of parole cannot be rater either 
as a success or as a failure nor, for that matter, 
can it be adjudged at all. 

As a purely hypothetical doctrine, its worth 
may invite speculation. But honest pragmatism 
can permit of no more substantial evaluation. 
The reason: No prisoner has ever been released 
to a condition of existence that truly embodied 
the actual spirit and purpose and aim of “the 
parole idea.” 

The statement you are reading is written by 
a prisoner. To deny a subjective approach in 
developing the point of view expressed herein 
would be as absurd as to claim objectivity for 
an article on oyster stew written by an oyster. 
And yet even the views of an intelligent, ob- 
servant oyster might be of help to those inter- 


*Eprrors’ NoTE: Richard C. Jordan is a prisoner at the 
United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., and associate 
editor of the excellent prison publication, The Atlantian, 
in which many of his writing have appeared. Through the 
special issue of The Atlantian, prepared as the prisoners 
delegate to the 7ist Congress of the American Prison As- 
sociation, he contributed to the thought that insufficient 
attention and significance have been given to the ideas of 
prisoners—ideas that should be given consideration, not- 
withstanding their nature, provided they are motivated 
by sincere thought. This writing, on a subject so vital to 
all prisoners, is presented as the opinion of one prisoner. 
The editors submit it as a sincere and thoughtful con- 
tribution. 


ested in turning out a good stew. However, claim 
for the validity of these beliefs may be founded 
legitimately upon the premise that they have their 
genesis in first-person-singular experience rather 
than in third-person research. 

The parolee is theoretically a very special in- 
dividual—a hand-picked fortunate; a person in 
whom the representatives of society have officially 
placed their confidence, and to whom society has 
offered its care and its help. He is the fortunate 
recipient of that special solicitude, that delicate 
social service known as parole. 

Parole was primarily conceived as a process, 
apparently, under which seemingly regenerable 
prisoners might be granted predated releases 
under supervision and with assistance that would 
promote their effective readjustment to society. 
Such prisoners obviously would be—theoretically, 
at least—deserving subjects for this considera- 
tion or they simply would be left in jail to do their 
time. They would be given all reasonable assist- 
ance toward the accomplishment of their moral 
convalescence and social recovery. All undue ob- 
stacles, all unfavorable influences, where possible, 
would be removed from their paths. Society’s 
attitude toward these people would be definitely 
different from its attitude toward the time-ex- 
pired man, in whose future it places no particular 
confidence. The parolee is a prospect for resociali- 
zation ; the other gent rates only a quizzical fare- 
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well, a stern and none-too-sanguine admonition to 
hew to the line, and a dubious confidence in all 
parting protesations of reformation. 


Parole Frequently a Greater Handicap 
Than an Aid to Reformation 


Ironically, the parolee is the individual who 
goes to his freedom under greater tensions and 
with worse handicaps than the rascally time-ex- 
pired man. Parole, in effect, is too often a greater 
handicap than a help to reformation. There are a 
number and variety of reasons why this is true: 
Partly because there are more “dont’s” than 
“do’s” to the parole technique; partly because the 
delicate chore of parole supervision is more 
properly a social service than an official func- 
tion, requiring human insight rather than just 
professional competence, social understanding 
rather than unswerving militancy, and enthusi- 
asm rather than zeal; and perhaps because there 
is little reward or even recognition accruing to 
parole workers on the score of their successes 
while there is always available plenty of criti- 
cism for the failures; but most of all because, 
under existing conditions, most parole officers 
are “cops.”! 

The parole officer in the federal system is, above 
all, an officer of the court. His immediate chief 
is actually the trial judge (no matter what the 
statutes may say) and his tacit superior, the 
prosecuting attorney. That just happens to be 
the way it is. For this reason, his report to the 
court often lacks the independence and complete 
objectivity it would have were he more officially 
self-sufficient or, at least, somewhat less answer- 
able to judicial authority. 

Not in its superficial significance, but in its 
remote implication is this condition the raison 
d'etre for the “nonexistence” of parole. Or if you 
believe that parole does exist, consider the possi- 
bility that it would function at least 100 per cent 
better were it not for this circumstance. 


Parole Officer the Personification of a 
“Cop” to the Average Parolee 


To the average parolee, the parole officer is a 
representative of restraint, a symbol of prison 
and, per se, of the unhappiness and the shame 
thereof. He is the last one in the world to whom 
a parolee naturally would carry a problem, es- 


1. By this I do not mean that most parole officers are actually 
Police officers, or former police officers. I mean that most parole 
officers find themselves—often against their inclinati developed, 
in virtual function, into policemen. Consequently they unconsciousl 
acquire police viewpoints and police reactions: mental, profession 
and psychological. In fine, they have become “cops.” 
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pecially a problem involving bad judgment on his 
own part. To any man who has acquired a real and 
vigorous fear and loathing of prison, it would 
be less than normal for the parole officer to be 
other than a sinister, menacing figure; in the last 
analysis, an enemy. I am not considering the out- 
and-out criminal; to him all citizens are enemies. 
I refer to the trying-like-hell-to-make-it parolee 
who believes that if he is sent back to that hated 
life in prison, it will be because of that man, his 
own personal “cop,” his nemesis-cum-badge, the 
parole officer. 

Thus, if the parole officer is a “cop” he ceases 
to have any value as a counsellor, as a prop and 
adviser to men who vitally need support and 
advice. He is just another policeman and in this 
case it would seem that the policeman is on the 
wrong end of the incarceration. 


A Parole Agent with Police Powers Cannot Be 
Regarded as a Sympathetic Counselor 


The point that comes in about here is that it 
is not possible for him to be a parole-plus-police 
officer, a parole agent with police powers or any 
of the other euphemistic variations of this func- 
tion that exist throughout the country. From the 
standpoint of this article, he should either be a 
policeman, and have nothing to do with the job of 
rehabilitating the parolee—merely running him 
down when it looks like time for a return to 
prison —or he should function, it is respectfully 
suggested, as the administrator and counselor 
of a parole technique based on human under- 
standing and reasonabe faith in the individual 
and modern sociological concepts, and have noth- 
ing to do with handcuffs. 

If he will function as a sympathetic adviser, 
if he will discard the threat traditionally implied 
by his office, if he will regard himself as a medi- 
ator between the sometimes faltering parolee and 
a-not-always-willing-to-understand officialdom ; if 
he will do these things and only withdraw from 
a case when there is no possible hope of as- 
sistance to the subject, then—and then only—will 
he gain that confidence and destroy that distrust 
which jointly determines the success of super- 
vised parole. 

There can be no hybrid function; no Jekyll and 
Hyde relationship. Prison life breeds cynicism 
and the prisoner will be aware of the presence of 
the badge even though it be well in the back-- 
ground. And one touch of the badge, the merest 
suggestion of the badge, reduces the relationship 


of the parole agent and parolee to that of police- 
man and evildoer, to that of guard and convict. 
There can but be evasions, fear, inhibitions, and 
distrust. There can never be any real cooperative 
relationship so long as the parole agent is a “‘cop.” 


_ The Parole Agent Should Be Freed of 
His Police Functions 


I know of a man who violated an otherwise 
carefully maintained parole (by “leaving the 
jurisdiction”) merely because of a telephone call 
from his officer, asking him to come to the office. 
The call came at an irregular time. The subject 
had—so far as he knew—committed no violation. 
But the call troubled him. It was out of routine. 
But he didn’t trust his parole officer. He had 
heard, as all prisoners have heard, that men 
are often returned to custody over misunder- 
standings, misinterpretations, “bum beefs.” He 
decamped. The call, it transpired several years 
later after he had been returned to prison on a 
fresh conviction, was only for the discussion of 
a trivial, routine matter. Had this man been able 
to feel sure that the parole officer was interested 
in keeping him out of jail rather than putting 
him in, he would not have become a violator, and 
probably would not have committed the new 
crime. 

It may be said, then, that this man was short 
on fortitude, long on instability, to have reacted 
in this manner. Definitely! Men who become sub- 
jects for penology are rarely possessed of judg- 
ment and stability and moral stamina in satis- 
factory quantities. Had they been so endowed, 
they would have sat in jury boxes, instead of 
facing them. 

On the other hand, I know of a federal parole 
officer—a rugged individualist—who, by a tacit 
disregard of the police aspect of the job, manages 
to be the first to whom troubled parolees come— 
not only his own valid “clients” but many on 
parole from the state. Because of his unofficial 
standing with local authorities he has been able 
successfully to mediate for men who deserve 
such help. Accidently and individually, this parole 
officer has been placed in the role which I believe 
to be the most ideal function of parole; that of a 
mediator. 

So, to make parole effective, the first step 
would be to free the parole agent of his police 
functions and his subservience to the courts; the 
second, to reconsider his duties. He should not 
be stigmatized with the chores of the investigator, 
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the detective. Research and inquiry would be 
handled by others. He should not be handicapped 
by being housed in the same building with peace 
officers. His routine should not make it necessary 
for him to work with peace officers, nor be closely 
identified with the police. And he should never 
be an ex-policeman, and rarely —if ever —a 
former prison guard. 


The Parole Agent Should Be Rated on 
the Basis of His Successes 


If it were not running the risk of being con- 
sidered presumptuous, I would suggest that a 
parole agent be rated on the basis of his suc- 
cesses, rather than merely upon the basis of the 
vigilance he exercises in relation to his cases. 
Thc returning to prison of a parolee, under this 
concept, would reflect on the agent much the 
same as an operation, in which the patient died, 
would reflect on the surgeon. And the very qual- 
ities that would be necessary in a vigilant parole 
officer would be harmful to the effectiveness of a 
parole agent who is anxious to keep his charges 
from having to return to the “big house.” The 
functions of either involve antithetic qualities, 
qualities that could not flourish together in the 
same man. Suspicion and humanitarianism rarely 
go hand in hand. 

Perhaps it would be indiscretion to mention 
the fact that penal administration is often too 
rigid, too uncompromising, too arbitrary; that 
it is too much akin to the artificial code of re- 
straints necessary to prison discipline; that mod- 
ern parole is, too often, merely a very minimum 
custody instead of an opportunity for good citi- 
zenship, with all of the dignity and responsi- 
bility that should be a part thereof. These things, 
however, are true and in their truth lies further 
cause for the ill effect of parole; an additional 
straying from the original concept of parole that 
is best described as a trespassage upon the realm 
of custody and repression. 


Hurdles Are the Toughest During the 
Initial Weeks on Parole 


Such inflexibilities are especially hurtful to 
the parolee during the initial period of his re- 
lease. This is the toughest period on the pris- 
oner’s penal itinerary. Hardly a man can predict, 
despite his best-laid plans, how he will react to 
the experience of freedom after the ordeal of re- 
straint. It is something like jumping into a pool 
of ice-cold water; there is usually a period of 
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shock during which indiscretions are not only 
possible but probable. Often men who have been 
guilty of these release-infractions, regarding 
themselves as violators, abandon their parole and 
go on to actual criminal activity. They know that 
the letter of the law rather than the spirit of the 
law is the basis for the treatment of parole cases 
and. that a broken rule can put them in the cell 
just as quickly and finally as a broken law. So, 
parole—or so-called parole—chalks up another 
nonsuccess merely because the hurdle has been 
puilt a little too high. 

The evil to all of this might be so easily elimi- 
nated. It would but require the placing of the 
most elastic of discretionary powers into the 
hands of the case workers (providing, of course, 
that the parole case workers were individuals of 
sound ability ; socially-minded persons) . It would 
require of such officials, a keen insight into the 
subiect’s personal situation and an ability and a 
desire to help him over the hurdles (perhaps 
sometimes around or even under them) rather 
than a determination to find out just when and 
where and how he stumbled. The difference is 
infinite.? 

And if and when he has tried to eliminate his 
subject’s obstacles, and failed; tried to make 
available to the parolee every prop which might 
bolster success, and done so vainly; then, re- 
luctantly and not smugly, he should withdraw 
and leave the case to the police. But—this is the 
point—a considerable technique of assistance 
should be exhausted before this ignominious ex- 
tremity is restored to, for the cost of such fail- 
ure to society is tremendous. Statistics show 
that the parole violator develops into the most 
confirmed recidivist.® 

Not only is a useful citizen lost, but a vicious 
criminal is spawned; a costly procedure. The 


and this is apparentily a somewhat unpalatable situation to pomorm 
Its seeming unpalatability comes from what may be a misconception 
of the ultimate purpose of parole. Parole effort is a service to society, 
not to the parolee, and certainly any and all effort for society that 
is effective, is justified. If parole subjects were men who were un- 
failingly reactive to the call of responsibility, they would probably 
not have been. sent to a prison in the first place. Reality must be 
recognized. Realistically, to expect a high degree of intelligent co- 
operation from the parolee, during the initial stages of parole, is 
something like expecting a drowning victim to help out in the 
administration of artificial respiration. When he gets his breath, in 
both cases, he will be able to cooperate toward his own recovery 

. The comment has been made anent this paragraph, that “there 
is no way to know whether such subjects (parole-violators-into-recidi- 
vists) were not improper candidates for parole in the first place. 
There is no more reason believe this so, than to disbelieve it. 
Presumably, such individuals are more likely to have been good parole 
subjects than not, and _ been studied and chosen for such con- 
sideration. To that they were improper individuals is 


ficant and telling fact. 
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parole agent should think well, considering any 
and every possiblity before crystallizing, for his 
subject, this pattern of defeat and failure by 
branding him a failure and returning him to pris- 
on. It is possibly the most important decision 
of the individual’s whole career, considerably 
more significant than the decision of the judge 
who sent him to prison. 


How Can Parole Be Effective and Successful? 


It is therefore respectfully suggested that but 
two aims require accomplishment if parole is to 
be made effective and successful. (They are really 
synonymous; the development of a confidence 
and accord and cooperative spirit between parole 
man and paroled man.) The first is the eradica- 
tion of the police functions of the parole agent. 
The second is the reasonable and “individually 
specific” amelioration of parole conditions. 

These are the most important factors. There 
are a number of factors of secondary, but not 
minor, importance. They are: 

(1) Place a premium on the successful re- 
socialization of a parolee as opposed to regarding 
as paramount the maintenance of a vigilant su- 
pervision of the subject. 

(2) Make it posible for parole agents to be- 
come personally acquainted with their parolees 
prior to release. (This would involve periodical 
interviews prior to release). 

(3) Give the parole agent considerable latitude 
and flexibility of discretion to determine the need 
for returning men to custody. 

(4) Strengthen and extend the facilities of 
parole agents for making available to parolees 
emergency employment, tools, loans where neces- 
sary. The parole agent should be able to obtain 
union cards for those who need them in order to 
work. 

(5) Permit formal hearings for violators be- 
fore return to prison. 

There are other possible adjustments which 
might be productive of better parole attainment; 
adjustments which would certainly more closely 
approximate a higher and more practically ideal- 
istic standard for administering the destinies 
of the Nation’s socially convalescent. These few 
ideas presented in this writing are submitted 
humbly and respectfully in the hope that they 
will, perhaps, have some value as one dimension 
of the sociological enigma that is resocialization : 
interesting, if for no other reason, in that they 
come from within the problem. 
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An Experimental 


Basis for Revision 


of Correctional Programs’ 


By WALTER C. RECKLESS, PH.D. 
Ohio State University 


HE existing framework of our correctional 
- system in the United States is, to a large 
extent, based upon a belief in an assumed miracle 
of reformation, namely, that if offenders are 
given the means to reform, they will reform. Such 
reasoning comprised one of the main justifica- 
tions, if not the main justification, for the estab- 
lishment of the penitentiary, reformatories, good- 
time laws, indeterminate sentences, parole, and 
probation. All these agencies were supposed to 
place reformation in the hands of the offender. 
But it is no longer realistic to assume that most 
offenders will reform if given the opportunity or 
the help or the assistance. 


The various studies following up the outcome 
of offenders who have been handled by court, 
clinic, probation, institutionalization, and parole 
certainly are not a comfort to those who believe 
in the reform-producing effectiveness of current 
correctional practices. One interpretation which 
might be placed on the Glueck’s follow-up studies 
is that the offenders eventually settle down by 
virtue of favorable personality and background 
factors rather than by virtue of help and assis- 
tance, no matter how advanced.! Even Healy and 
Bronner arrived at the conclusion that successful 
adjustment of juvenile offenders depended more 
on the type of case, etiologically speaking, than 
on the type or quality of treatment resources.” 


Realists vs. Idealists in Correctional Field 


These shocks are not easily absorbed by ideal- 
ists who want correctional procedures to work 
the way their perpetrators said they would work. 
But they are more readily absorbed by the realists 
who want correctional measures to do what they 
can do and work the best they can work. 

There is a form of correctional realism which 


*EDITORS’ NOTE: In publishing this article which deals with an 
important controversial issue, ~ reactions of our readers are invited. 
The editors, however, reserve the right to publish any or no part of 
the comments and views submited. 


1. Glueck, Sheldon, and Eleanor Glueck, Juvenile Delinquents 
Grown Up (New York, 1940), p 265. 

2. Healy, William, and Augusta F. Bronner, New Light on Delin- 
quency and Its Treatment (New Haven, 1986), pp. 171-172. 


8. This may be achieved in part by the inexpensive provision for 
research in ips for competent graduate students. 


is very practical from the standpoint of policy. 
This school of realism has developed a set of 
justifications for many of the correctional pro- © 
cedures and measures originally conceived as as- — 
sisting reformation of offenders. Several instan- 
ces of its position on correctional matters can be 
given for purpose of illustration: the use of 
classification to equate the degree of custody 
needed and to expedite good institutional adjust- 
ment; the use of recreation in institutions to 
reduce unrest and tension and to substitute, by 
denial of privilege, for physical punishment; the 
use of parole to prevent overcrowding in prisons 
and to maintain some official control over a re- 
leased prisoner; the use of probation to give 
certain offenders another chance and to prevent 
overcrowding of correctional institutions. Con- ~ 
sequently, the practitioners of day-in and day-out ~ 
correctional work are therefore not greatly dis- 
turbed when follow-up studies show small success 
returns, because they are using current facilities 


and methods to whatever pensions advantage pos- 7 
sible. 


Need for Study of Traceable Responses of 
Offenders to Various Kinds of Treatment 


However, the practitioners in the field of cor- _ 
rection fall into error when they assume that ~ 
their experience and their interpretation of itare ~ 
sufficient to build a solid foundation for an effec- — 
tive correctional program, including detention, — 
probation, institutionalization, and release. 

The various agencies of correction need to © 
have personnel on their staffs or to invite per- 
sonnel from the outside? which is competent to — 
study the response of offenders to various kinds | 
of handling or treatment. The research herein — 
referred to as being the much-needed guide for | 
revisions in methods, procedures, and policies is 
a study of the traceable responses of offenders to 
varying supervisory and disciplinary controls and 


is not research of the survey type which makes | : 


an inventory of treatment facilities (or usually 
the lack of them) and which advocates changes 
in policy and program without positive knowledge 
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of how offenders responded to the old and how 
they respond to the new measures. 

Surveys of institutional and agency facilities 
with the idea of improving standards of work 
according to the norms of “advanced” policies 
and methods still have their place but they need 
to be supplemented, if not superseded, by concrete 
studies of how offenders respond to this or that 
treatment situation. Surveys have assisted penal 
reforms from John Howard’s day on but they 
have not yielded insight into the impact of treat- 
ment on the outcome of offenders and into the 
operational effectiveness of various treatment 
measures. 

The practical administrators and custodial 
workers are likely to be indifferent, suspicious, or 
antagonistic to research, while reformers are 
not likely to accept its results and implications 
unless they fit into their preconceived ideas. 
Nevertheless, competent studies of the response 
to treatment and of the effectiveness of treatment 
need to be thought of as an important aid to 
revisions in correctional policies and programs. 

. The point which is seldom appreciated is that 
studies of the impact of program on probationers, 
inmates, or parolees can be truly experimental 
within the limits of law and ethics, without viola- 
ting trust or causing harm to human personalities. 
The field of correction, even more so than the 
fields of medicine and education, is an area of 
human practitionering in which it is easy to 
approximate the conditions of true experiment. 
The reason for this is not that offenders are more 
at the mercy of their warders than are patients 
and pupils but that precedent and law already 
have accorded permission to the administrators, 
custodial officers, and follow-up workers to try 
several available treatment resources. Testing 
the efficacy of a treatment resource by assigning 
one group of offenders to it and by not assigning 
a comparable group of offenders to it is certainly 
within the bounds of present-day wardership. 

If, in the last 25 years, we would, have had the 
results of numerous valid and justifiable treat- 
ment experiments, it would be plausible to assume 


4 Viernstein, Theodor, “Uber Typen des verbesserlichen und unver- 
besserlichen Verbrechers,” Mitteilungen der kriminalbiologische 
Gesellschaft, Vol I, pp. 26-54, 1927; Louis Vervaeck, “Gibt es 
Anhaltspunkte fur die Unverbesserlichkeit des Verbrechers 2” Monats- 
schrift und Strafrechtsreform, Vol. 25, pp. 
446-447, 1934; Martin Reidl, “Studien uber Verbrecherstammlinge 
Spathriminelic und Fruhkriminelle,” Archiv fur Kriminologie, Vol, 
98, pp. 125-135, 1988; Konrad Raumer, “Uber die Personlichkeit der 
Rauber,” Monatsschrift fur Kriminalbiologie und Strafrechtsreform, 
Vol. 80, 161-172, 1989; see the excellent coverage given by Friedrich 
der, IV. Teil 12, Heft 4, 

en Arbeitsmethoden, A 
pp. 740-756, Berlin, 1933. 
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that we would have more effective correctional 
methods than those which exist today. 


So-called Experiments Often Nothing More 
than Untested Innovations 


‘Some practical penologists may claim that the 
development of correctional programs has ac- 
tually been a series of experiments from the first 
workhouse of the Norfolk, Massachusetts, epi- 
sode. But such a contention is really not accurate. 
Innovations which are tried without some ade- 
quate means of recording the effect after intro- 
duction and without a competent record of the 
results before introduction are not experiments 
at all. They are what they are—innovations— 
really untested innovations. 

Among the many important matters it is im- 
perative to gain insight into the effect of graded 
discipline or supervision on various categories of 
offenders. At what point do diminishing returns 
in discipline and supervision set in? What about 
the inability of certain groups of offenders to 
take assistance or constructive program? What 
sorts of treatment situations bririg to the surface 
those offenders who can and cannot profit by 
rehabilitation measures? How can unimprovabi- 
lity be foretold and used to insure against ac- 
cording offenders of bad risk the treatment faci- 
lities appropriate to those of good risk? What 
sorts of treatment situations are related to success 
or failure in later outcome? 


A Program for Handling Various Degrees 
of Reformability or Improvability 


Ultimately we need to know the limits and 
possibilities of treatment programs in terms of 
or in conjunction with the limits and possibilities 
of the various kinds of human material being 
dealt with. Another way of saying this is that 
we need to know something about the behavior 
traits of offenders in treatment situations which 
in combination are related to successful or unsuc- 
cessful outcome or to the reformability, parola- 
bility, or improvability of offenders. 

When research experiments can shed light on 
the personal and social background factors re- 
lated to improvability and unimprovability, great 
strides will be made in the whole art and science 
of corrections. The so-called European school of 
criminal biology has already made important 
contributions to the prognosis of unimprova~ 
bility,- while American sociologists have made 
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signal advances in the prediction of outcome on 
parole and probaton.® 

It would be advisable to discount or abandon 
the idyllic justification, namely that a correctional 
system produces or should produce reformation, 
in favor of the idea that a correctional system 
should provide the most effective programs avail- 
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able to it for handling offenders of various 
degrees of reformability or improvability. 

The plea made herein is to base correctional 
policy and program in the future as much as 
possible on tested results of treatment experi- 
ments, to allow research of the experimental type 
to supersede the reliance upon reform agitation, 
pratical experience, and surveys, and to gear 
the entire system of corrections (from jail to 
release) to the problem of handling persons of 
varying degrees of improvability or unimprova- 
bility rather than to a belief in the earthly re- 
demption of offenders. 


Some Prison Administration 
Objectives for 1942 


By JUsTIN K. FULLER, M.D. 
Medical Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


ERTAIN phases of the development of civili- 
zation in the United States have been re- 
markable. Perhaps at no other period in the world’s 
history have the rights of the individual, when 
compared with the interests of the state, been held 
so high, nor human life so carefully guarded in 
some ways and so carelessly wasted in others. 
These developments more often than not have 
followed an emotional rather than a scientific path. 
Society’s experiments in modern public health and 
sociology, in the few years of their trial, already 
have definitely increased the ratio of individuals 
unable to support themselves in a law-abiding 
manner, and who are hence potentially or actually 
a burden on the community. This ratio has every 
appearance of being an increasing ratio, with no 
present indication of when or how it will become 
self-limiting, because, as the survival of the unfit 
and the unemployable is encouraged—and our so- 
ciety has to date been economically able to en- 
courage them—so do their numbers increase in a 
rather terrifying biological progression. 

This set of circumstances has been very sharply 
reflected in the activities of a number of profes- 
sional groups. As an example, overcrowding at the 
marginal economic level, has forced a greater pro- 
portion of individuals into extralegal activities. 
This, in turn, has increased the number of arrests, 
trials, sentences, and prisoners, and, consequently, 
the number of law-enforcement officers, social 
service workers, court officials, and institutions. 


How long can society support such increases in 
these burdens? Already in some states the limit has 
been reached: There, waiting lists have been es- 
tablished for mental and other patients, and both 
patients and prisoners must be prematurely dis- 
charged from overcrowded institutions to make 
room for more acute or disturbed patients or more 
recently sentenced prisoners. Usually, this is a 
haphazard rather than an intelligent method of 
selection, which does more harm than good. 

Knowing these factors, it is the penologist’s 
business to play a part—and an important part— 
in keeping those people out of prison who can be 
better treated in other ways. This is a very broad, 
a very inclusive statement, which is worthy of 
careful analysis and interpretation. In it we have © 
an objective of the first water—one of our most | 
serious items of unfinished business. 


The Objective of Finding for Some Offenders 
a Substitute for Incarceration 


Very similar in connotation, yet quite different 
in its limitations, is the objective of finding for 
some offenders a substitute for incarceration on | 
definite sentence. A closer alliance should be advo- 7 
cated between the various divisions of the entire 
law-enforcement system. Imprisonment is a shame 
fully wasteful way of preventing some crimes and | 
treating some offenders, especially when “acci- 
dental” offenders and “inoffensive” crimes are con- | 
cerned. No one is in a better position to point 


5. Burgess, EN «=Determining Success or failure on 
Parole,” in Andrew A. Bruce, et al., The “py of the Indeter- 
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this out than the penologist who comes first into 
contact with these mistakes of society’s machinery. 
The definite sentence is an inefficient and irrational 
way of protecting society from chronic, professional, 
‘incurable,’ dangerous outlaws and an unneces- 
sarily vindictive way of mistreating incidental or 
accidental offenders, who have an excellent chance 
of again becoming an asset to society if properly 
handled. No one is in a better position to differen- 
tiate between these two types of prisoners than the 
penologist, who is the only person who has an 
opportunity really to study the prisoner and whose 
voice should be heard at the most propitious time 
in an indeterminate sentence, when a prisoner can 
be released with the best chance of refraining from 
extralegal activities and, consequently, when he is 
least dangerous to society. 

A striking case in point is afforded by a young 
married man of good background and without any 
previous police record, who, although not given 
to drinking, recently imbibed too freely at a 
wedding party and in a subsequent automobile 
accident killed two people. He was convicted of 
second degree murder and sentenced to 15 years 
to life. When sentencing him, the court remarked 
scathingly that intoxication was not an excuse; 
that anyone who got drunk and did what he had 
done was guilty and deserved maximum punish- 
ment; and that he felt it to be the duty of every 
court to remove such people from society for as 
long a period as possible. Here is a typical example 
of destructive justice. How different the plan in 
some cities, where the trend is toward constructive 


| determent, accomplished by such examples of 


poetic justice as permitting traffic violators who 
receive jail sentences to serve their time on week- 
ends and holidays at hard labor, in such unfor- 
getable places as the garbage crematory, thus con- 
serving their jobs, their positions in society, and 
even their honor. Very probably the time has come 
in this country when we must look for the con- 
structive possibilities of every situation, else face 
squarely the possibility of paying a terrible price 
in the not-too-distant future. Very probably we 
can no longer afford to dissipate our natural or 
our human resources in the profligate manner 
that has characterized this young and rich country 
in the past. And this plain statement of fact should 
not be confused with idle “preaching.” 


The Objective of Good Admission 
Quarantine Procedures 


An inmate’s capacity to profit by rehabilitation, 
as exemplified by the Bureau of Prisons program, 
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will be in direct proportion to the impression that 
can be made on him by his exposure to quarantine 
observation procedures. First offenders, accidental 
offenders, even a surprising number of case- 
hardened recidivistic offenders, are impressed and 
influenced by the experiences of that period. In- 
deed, it is safe to say that every prisoner, without 
exception, is influenced by it, even though this 
may not be superficially apparent. Different types 
of prisoners show different types of surface reac- 
tions to it—but this is frequently just a “front,” 
to hide what is beneath. Our cue is to disregard 
that false face, that covering-up of real feelings, 
and calmly and steadfastly to assume that beneath 
the shell there is material that is quivering, tender, 
pliable, ready to be molded if we but have the 
skill; or, on the other hand, ready to be even more 
deeply covered up by a shell of ever-increasing 
hardness and thickness if we lack that skill. Believe 
me, every incorrigible offender is a reflection on 
the whole modern system of society, including law 
enforcement. It is peculiarly our job to lead the 
way in removing this blurred reflection from the 
image of society. Our task begins in the admission- 
quarantine section. All of the professional people 
in the institution are constantly in contact with 
prisoners during this period. Usually the custodial 
officers there are especially coached while on this 
detail. Admission quarantine should, and probably 
does, exemplify the best that the institution has 
to offer. The rest of the institution should be con- 
stantly on the alert to measure up to it. 


The Objective of Tolerance 


All life is a constant succession of “give and 
take,” of adjustments to countless contradictions, 
compromises, situations, frustrations, hopes, as- 
pirations. The pattern becomes so complicated that 
it is a sign of weakness, rather than of strength, 
to ride roughshod along in a straight line regardless 
of the viewpoints and rights of others. I can speak 
with some authority here, by virtue of my training 
in the Public Health Service, which provides medi- 
eal service for several nonmedical organizations 
such as the Immigration Service, the Coast Guard, 
the Foreign Service, the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, the Prison Bureau, and so on. It is 
a part of our training to learn something of the 
other fellow’s point of view, and to conform within 
reason with it—and with the facilities he has to 
offer—while at the same time trying to sell him 
the kind of medicine we would really like to prac- 
tice. In other words, we try to give you the kind 
of medical service you want, within reason of 
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course, while at the same time urging upon you 
the advantages of the kind of medicine we think 
you ought to have. 

Compromises and odd situations inevitably de- 
velop out of such circumstances. A most dramatic 
illustration is furnished by the intolerance of some 
prison officials to the use of narcotics. In 1929, I 
visited several penal institutions in order to gain 
some background preparatory to reporting to my 
first Bureau of Prisons station. At the Charles 
Street jail in Boston, the very proud boast was 
made that for many years no narcotics in any 
form or for any purpose had been used there, and 
that narcotics were never on hand as a part of 
their medical supplies. I found other institutions 
—some of them ours—that were almost as in- 
tolerant, and concluded, finally, that it was good 
prison practice to compromise medicine and reduce 
the use of narcotics in prisons below the ratio 
found desirable and acceptable elsewhere. At Fort 
Leavenworth, it became my boast that I carried 
surgical cases through operation and convalescence 
on an average of less than one-eighth of a grain 
of morphine, which means that the majority of 
cases had none at all. And I tried religiously to 
make it a proud boast, and to convince myself and 
others that it was the proper practice of penal- 
medicine, as well as good psychology for the addict 
to learn that he did not need to lean on narcotics 


in even such an extremity of pain as is associated — 


with a surgical operation. But although I talked 
frequently and loudly, I apparently really did. not 
convince even my own inner self, as is indicated 
by the fact that several years later when J had to 
undergo an operation, I elected to go through 
with it without narcotics, just to see what I had 
really inflicted on so many others. This experience, 
and Dr. Kolb’s later advice, have convinced me 
that I was wrong, that there should have been no 
compromise of medical judgment, that narcotics 
are good medicine, that pain is harmful, and that 
its alleviation is just precisely as valuable and 
necessary in prison practice as elsewhere. 

While I have emphasized my plea for tolerance 
with a medical illustration, the same need for 
tolerance is found in the inter-relationships of all 
other parts of the institution, such as the indus- 
tries, the maintenance shops, the farm, etc. The 
best method of teaching is by example, and if we 
practice tolerance, forbearance, cooperation, and 
thoughtfulness, which are precisely the opposite of 
those attributes which distinguish the criminal, we 
are sure to make a powerful impression on the 
inmate. The criminal is ruthless, thoughtless, in- 
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different to the points of view and rights of others, 
intolerant of everything but his selfish motives. 
Many law-enforcement officials are quite as bad 
in this respect, or worse, than the criminal. Worse, 
I suggest, because law enforcement is organized, 
while the scattered offenders, actual or potential, 
are not. The deeper the offender becomes steeped 
in crime, the more he grows to hate “‘the law,” 
whichis so often but a reflection of his own worst self. 

Many criminals—most criminals perhaps; cer- 
tainly most of the criminals that offer any chance of 
being salvaged—sooner or later become thoroughly 
“fed up” with their own “hard-boiled” selves, and 
the hard-boiled elements of society with which 
they most frequently come into contact. But more 
likely than not they are in the toils; they cannot 
escape. Nothing seems to be open to them but the 
same old “hard-boiled” situations, their own 
hardened associates—the “law,” the jail—so they 
“cover up” more and more with a self-protective 
shell that gets ever thicker and ever harder, until 
the individual inside the shell becomes quite lost 
—quite beyond redemption. Prisoners like toler- 
ance; they like honesty, kindness, thoughtfulness, 
and all of the gentler persuasions, and it is our 
business to cultivate these virtues. 

We do not need to be “sissies” about this. To 
the contrary, we need to be singularly robust, 
more robust than the prisoner; our hand must be 
strong and sure; our philosophy, psychology, and 
administration not only right, but smart, if we are 
to practice this kind of penology successfully, be- 


cause the cheapest and easiest kind of imprison- 


ment is the “iron heel” kind which is at the opposite | 
end from the “firm hand” kind of penology which 
we want. ; 
The Objective of Discipline 

An objective closely allied to tolerance, is the 
objective of discipline. The penologist’s reaction 
to disciplinary problems has undergone almost a 
complete revulsion during the past decade. The 
modern disciplinary board is excellently suited to 
its purpose, in theory at least. In practice, it may 
leave something to be desired at some institutions. 
If we lost sight of the fact that the problem in 
front of us is a great deal larger than the mere 
handling of individual disciplinary episodes as they 
crop up from day to day, we will not get any farther 
than we now are, which, I assure you, is not nearly 
far enough. In other words, in back of the disci- 
plinary board’s handling of the odds and ends of 
day-by-day disciplinary cases, must be a policy 
based on broad tolerance and understanding of 
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human frailties, and a willingness to take repeated 
chances, if by so doing, the most good to the 
greatest number of people will result. For instance 
—and again I choose a medical illustration, al- 
though any number of nonmedical examples may 
occur to you—it is believed that some 9 months is 
the optimum time for the institutional treatment 
of narcotic addiction. We know very definitely 
that a considerable number of addicts will not be 
permanently “cured” by one such course of treat- 
ment, or even by several. Therefore, we advocate 
the imposition of a long probationary period for 
addicts—5 or more years—during which we expect 
that the addict may be readmitted to the hospital 
several times, until, finally, we hope, a treatment 
will “take” and the “‘cure’’ will become permanent. 
We feel that this program offers more hope of good 
to the greatest number of people—including the 
addict himself, his family, and the rest of society— 
than would the revocation of probation and the 
imposition of a definite sentence. Many persons do 
not appreciate this point, however, and feel that 
each time an addict returns to the use of drugs 
indicates a failure of the system which should be 
corrected by the intolerant imposition of a definite 
sentence. 

So with many of the disciplinary cases in the 
average institution, vindictiveness and unreason- 
able punishment result in greater harm than the 
occasional embarrassment caused by the excep- 
tional prisoner who runs contrary to classification 
formulation. We know that between the ages of 
puberty and the climateric, normal man must react 
to a powerful sex drive, and that if opportunities 
for so-called “normal” (heterosexual) gratification 
are taken from him, he will employ in a considerable 
percentage of cases other means, which, in groups 
of either sex from which the opposite sex is excluded, 
spells homosexual practices. Likewise, we know 
beyond any shadow of doubt, that the average 
human being when deprived for any length of 
time of satisfying quantities of certain foods, will 
steal “delicacies” if he has a chance. And we know 
that, given a fair chance, the average freedom- 
loving human animal will escape prison. Also, we 
know that almost every human will gamble. We 
know that other violations will occur in very definite 
ratios. We know these things—or we should know 
them—and knowing, it seems as though the smart 
thing is to prevent them rather than to pour 
punishment onto guch isolated and unfortunate 
offenders as we occasionally—and usually acci- 
dentally—catch. The smart thing, I say, is pre- 
vention, and the smartest kind of prevention is to 
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educate and to treat, so completely, that the po- 
tential offender will of his own volition refrain from 
offending, not through fear, but through logic, 
good psychology, and resulting wish and choice. 

This is also the hardest kind of work for the 
official, who, to succeed at it, must indeed be 
tolerant, smart, and, above all, sincere and hard- 
working. 

Again, let me repeat that I do not at all mean 
that we should be “suckers” or “saps” or hold our 
service up to ridicule by doing absurd things. 
Some people understand only the language of the 
iron heel, and they should be kept “‘out of limbo” 
until they see the light from our angle. But, they 
should be selected by an intelligent plan, not by 
a vindictive individual. And, while they are “in 
limbo,” they should be treated intelligently and 
unceasingly with every facility at the command of 
the institution. 

The Objective of Wisely Distributing 
Benefits Provided for Inmates 


A proposition that crops up for perennial con- 
sideration, but which seems to have attracted more 
attention this year than before, has to do with the 
exercise of discrimination in apportioning costly 
but sometimes inadequate facilities among numer- 
ous inmates. For instance, when education and 
trade or other training facilities cannot be offered 
to every inmate in an institution, first choice should 
be extended to normally intelligent but uneducated 
and tradeless prisoners, so that on discharge they 
will have the best chance of stepping out of the 
marginal economic group into a definitely self- 
supporting and law-abiding place. 


The Objective of Preparation for Release 


A great deal of discussion has been given to the 
objective of preparation for release. I will mention, 
in passing, only the desirability of interposing two 
stages between imprisonment and release: first, a 
convalescent station, and second, a better follow- 
up system than is now provided by the parole 
advisor, employer, probation officer. 

The convalescent station perhaps may be a wing 
or building of the institution, or a camp on its 
grounds. Here the inmate about to be discharged 
would spend the last few weeks of incarceration, 
getting accustomed to outgoing clothes, learning 
gradually how to accept less restraint, and so on. 
The second stage is really the equivalent of a more: 
effective probationary system, which, if achieved, 
would probably result in more revocations of sen-- 
tences and impositions of probation by the courts, 
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and in more freedom in the granting of parole. It 
would, of course, cost more money because of an 
enlarged probationary staff, etc., but may pay 
dividends in decreased incarceration and better 
treatment. 


The Objective of Providing for Those Who Will 
Become Public Charges on Release 


Release plans indicate that in a definite per- 
centage of cases, discharge from institution will 
place ex-prisoners in marginal or below marginal 
economic situations where they will have little or 
no chance of earning a law-abiding living. They 
will, in other words, become public charges in one 
way or another, almost immediately. What can be 
done about this, and what part should we play in 
the picture? We already endeavor to work up the 
best possible release plan. We already are ingenious 
and untiring in our efforts to get a job for releases. 
We already publicize this situation, but probably 
not as much as we should. Perhaps we should be 
more dramatic about it—shout louder and from 
higher rooftops. 


The Objective of Research 


We have a reasonable feeling of assurance about 
the value of the objectives listed above. Research 
touches factors about which we know much less. 
Research has for its ultimate objective the dis- 


covery of new ways to reduce the incidence of - 


crime, by probing into the causes and cures of 
conduct disorder and delinquency. 


The Objective of Economy 


Whatever our objectives are, we must not fail 
to keep our feet on the ground, our philosophy 
practical and within the bounds of reason. I think 
that for the time being at least, we must recognize, 
first, that we have not perfected our intramural- 
extramural program sufficiently to hope to give all 
prisoners maximum rehabilitation advantages; and 
second, that further perfections of the program 
must_be made without any appreciable increase in 
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per capita expenditures. This, of itself, spells re- 
trenchment in certain directions. Perhaps this will 
involve such things as a further separation of in- 
mates whose economic rehabilitation seems for the 
moment doubtful or hopeless—such as long termers 
—to special institutions organized for inexpensive 
operation, where, for instance, industries and farms 
will make the institution as nearly self-supporting 
as possible. It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that we have a rapidly rising public debt that 
already has reached the astronomical level and 
that when we start seriously to pay it off our prison 
budgets quite likely are going to suffer painful 
cuts. We must prepare for this. Now is the time 
to study how to achieve economies—which may 
be mandatory at some time in the future—with 
the least amount of harm to the program which is 
concerned, in the last analysis, with these prisoners 
most amenable to rehabilitation. 


The Objective of Improving Personnel Standards 


On a par with any of these objectives, or with 
any of our already established procedures, is the 
objective of maintaining and improving personnel 
standards. Without efficient personnel, without 
adequate public and personnel relationships, with- 
out, in a word, integrated, wholesome, well-rounded, 
efficient staffs, we would not have gotten where we 
are and certainly will not be able to improve. 


Conclusion 


Many of these objectives are separated one from 
the other by not much more than name. They all, 
for instance, might be catalogued under research. 
But it is good to bring them out separately, to see 


In the process of reviewing them, other objectives 
not specifically mentioned have occurred to all of 
you. Please combine them with these, and next 
year let us look at them all again, and see how 
many indeed have been objectives that are worthy 
of attention during the year, and how many have 
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An Experiment in Prison Education 


By LEONARD LOGAN, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Oklahoma 


T the Oklahoma State Penitentiary located 
A at McAlester, there has been for 3 years 
an experiment in prison education. This experi- 
ment is not worthy of attention because of any- 
thing new in adult and prison education. No de- 
vices nor methods have been used that have not 
been tried elsewhere. Its claim for recognition 
is the success it has achieved with meager 
resources at its command. Starting from scratch, 
the prison school at Oklahoma’s largest penal 
institution is now the most popular activity in- 
side the walls. 


History of the School 


This school is not the first one at the peniten- 
tiary. In October, 1927, a school was organized 
for white prisoners and 2 years later in October, 
1929, a school for Negro prisoners was started. 
Considering the fact that the only civilian in- 
structor was the chaplain, that the schoolroom 
was in a poorly ventilated, poorly lighted section 
of the main building, that the furniture con- 
sisted of a few old-fashioned benches and school 
desks donated by the University of Oklahoma, 
that there were scarcely any textbooks, and that 
the general surroundings were anything but in- 
viting, the results were very satisfactory. The 
average attendance at this school was about 150. 
The curriculum was confined to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic in the lower grades. 

In June, 1937, the Governor requested the 
President of the University to lend its facilities 
to the building of a better program at the 
penitentiary. The writer of this article was asked 
to cooperate with the Penitentiary officials in 
setting up the program. At the outset, let it be 
said that without the wholehearted cooperation 
of Warden J. F. Dunn, with his progressive ideas 
relating to prison administration, nothing could 
have been accomplished. 

The first task was to survey the facilities. The 
place where the old school was held was out of the 
question. A new cell block was nearing com- 
pletion; so the warden assigned the top floor of 
this building to the school. This was a long, 
bare, empty room. There were no desks—no 
furniture of any kind. With the aid of the fore- 


man of the furntiure factory, a special type 
3-legged desk was designed that would accommo- 
date two prisoners. These’ desks were made in 
the prison factory and designed especially for 
school use. Partitions were made of light material 
and could be moved readily to accommodate the 
size of the class. These partitions were con- 
structed so as to obstruct the view from other 
classes and also to provide sufficient space be- 
neath and above them for purposes of venti- 
lation. The walls of the partitions were made 
for blackboard use. Several weeks were required 
before all the equipment was in place and shelves 
built for the school library. 

The next thing was to select the teaching 
personnel. According to state law, the chaplain 
is the director of the school. Because of many 
other duties resting upon him, it was impossible 
for him to assume active administration of the 
school. During the first 2 years, the University 
supplied a man to be responsible for the school 
program. Neither the University nor the Peni- 
tentiary had sufficient money to employ a man 
trained in prison education. So with the one 
hundred dollars a month provided by the Uni- 
versity, and subsistence by the penitentiary, 
we explored the field for a teacher. We did not 
want a country school teacher because his ex- 
perience and background were not suitable for 
the purpose. We did not want a teacher from the 
W.P.A. adult education program. In other words, 
the type we could employ was not the type for 
the job. In fact, we preferred a director who 
had never had public school experience but one 
with a good background in sociology and psy- 
chology and a knowledge of mental tests and 
measurements. We were fortunate in securing 
a young graduate student from the University 
whose qualifications met these requirements. He 
remained on the job 2 years and made the school 
a going concern. Since he left, two other graduate 
students have been employed, both contributing 
to the progress of the school. 

Three directors in 3 years is a high turnover;- 
but as soon as they gained experience they were 
offered more remunerative employment else- 
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where. During the last year, the penitentiary 
has paid the salary of the director. 


Inmates as Instructors 


There is a wide difference of opinion in regard 
to the use of inmate instructors. There was no 
choice in the matter here. Immediately a teacher- 
training class for inmate teachers was set up and 
40 or more were given an intensive course of in- 
struction. Out of this class, 36 teachers were se- 
lected. Teachers are given a bonus of 5 dollars 
a month. After 3 years’ experience using inmate 
instructors, we have found the plan highly 
satisfactory. If sufficient funds were available now 
for employment of civilian instructors, we would 
rather use the money for supplies and equipment 
and continue the use of inmate instructors. 
These instructors are preferred because they 
seem to have a better understanding of the 
prisoner’s mind; they are better able to hold 
the confidence of the student and they know 
how to approach him in a way which gets better 
results; they have proved loyal, all of them; 
their hearts are in their work; and they show 
an interest rarely found in any other school. 

Thus far there has been little difficulty in ob- 
taining competent teaching personnel. In order 
to reduce the turnover and conserve the time 
essential for training, the teachers selected, as 
a rule, are those who have considerable time to 
give to the teaching program. A continuous 
course in teacher training is maintained in order 
to keep sufficient reserve of competent instructors. 

A manual for teachers was written and printed 
in the prison plant. This manual is especially de- 
signed for the needs of the student. Textbooks 
were provided by the Oklahoma Board of Public 
Welfare. 


First-Year Accomplishments . 


The accomplishments of the first year were as 
follows: the daily enrollment increased from 313 
at the start, which was 17.45 per cent of the 
prison population, to 711, which was 32.17 per 
cent of the population; conducted 11 University 
Extension Courses which were given free by the 
University ; held 3 two-hour sessions each school 
day ; taught 62 classes each day; tested every new 
prisoner for educational classification ; conducted 
. 4 teacher’s training classes; sponsored 8 general 
assemblies; published regularly a mimeographed 
school paper ; conducted an educational survey of 
the institution ; prepared introductory outlines for 
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5 spcialized courses; published a revised edition, 
copyrighted for the text, Prison Education: Man- 


ual and Course of Study; raised the average edu- 


cational status of the group one and one-half 
grades; operated without a single breach of dis- 
cipline; employed a teaching faculty of 41 in- 
mates; built a personnel file to include every 
student’s school record; introduced the individual 
lesson-assignment method of teaching. 

Since 1987, nearly every inmate of the pen- 
itentiary has been given an intelligence and 
placement test. It is a part of the regular routine 
now of “dressing in” the new arrival. These 
tests are a part of each man’s. record and they 
are used in assigning men to jobs in the institu- 
tion. School attendance is voluntary, except for 
young illiterates who are required to attend 
until they can read and write. As a rule no‘com- 
pulsion is required. There are many men in the 
institution today who, at the time of their arrival, 
were unable to write home but who now can 


write better letters than those received from 
home. 


-Organization of the School 


The school as it is now organized is composed 
of five departments under the supervision of the 
school director. His assistant, called the chief 
supervisor, is an inmate. There is a supervisor 
for each division. They are the academic division, 
test and research, school secretary, vocational 
division, and extra-curricular activities. Instead 
of referring to the classes as grades, they are 
called groups. It seems to have a better psyclio- 
cen effect on the student when he says he is 

“group three” than when he says he is in the 
third grade. 

Although there is little or no friction existing 
between the races within the walls, both white 
and colored prefer segregation. Separate classes 
are provided in the academic division for the 
Negroes and the whites. However, in some of the 
vocational courses they work right along together, 
side by side. 

The school secretary has supervision of the 
checking in and out of students to the school- 
rooms. There is a guard on the floor but his 
duties are of such a nature that he is more of 
an aid to the prisoners than a guard. Discipline 
is no problem and is a matter of no more concern 
than it is in a group of orderly adults on the out- 
side. 


Music is very popular among the inmates, and 
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for this reason courses in music theory and ele- 
mentary instruction in instruments are popular. 
Spanish is in demand and the course is well at- 
tended. The course in current events has a 
heavy enrollment. A popular news magazine is 
subscribed for the class by the institution, and 
quarterly tests and score cards are provided by 
the magazine publishers for testing the class. 
One member of the class developed a little bus- 
iness through the sale of a weekly syndicated 
article on news interpretation. The price of 
each article is 50 cents and he has somewhere 
between 25 and 50 subscribers. With the radio 
and current events class, these men are about 
as well informed on what is going on in the world 
as the average man on the outside. 


Vocational Counseling and Training 


The test and research division gives all the 
tests and keeps the records of all the men. 
Specially built cabinets were made at the peni- 
tentiary for keeping the records, and the jackets 
holding the papers are designed to provide a 
ready referance as to the exact status of each 
student. The records of the tests for every in- 
mate in the penitentiary are kept here also. In 
this department is a staff of inmate counselors 
who work with the men daily. Their counseling is 
supplementary to that given by the director of 
the school and the chaplain. These counselors 
are men especially trained for this kind of work 
and are doing a splendid job. Men who have had 
the same experiences in life as the men with 
whom they counsel seem to have a common bond 
that exists under no other. relationship. These 
counselors are divided into two classes: counsel- 
ors for the upper groups and vocational courses, 
and counselors for the lower groups. The men 
who give the tests have been given rigorous 
training in tests and measurements and have 
become so skilled that from time to time they de- 
vise tests of their own for special purposes. The 
men in this department as a rule are long-term 
prisoners with good previous education. 

The vocational training program has been 
severely hampered because of lack of space. But 
in spite of this handicap, courses in mechanics, 
Diesel and gas engines, welding, blueprint read- 
ing, service station operation, bookkeeping, typ- 
ing, shorthand, journalism, advertising, show- 


‘card and sign writing, pattern drafting and 


clothing construction, agricultural and animal 
husbandry are offered. On account of technical 
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handicaps, the school has not yet been able to 
correlate the vocational training program with 
the prison industries. 

For the Diesel engine course, the International 
Harvester Company supplied an engine with a 


‘manual and all the necessary tools. The Ford 


Motor Company has provided an engine for the 
gas engine course, together with tools, manuals, 
and books of instruction. Other motor companies 
have also provided manuals and courses of study. 
One of the main factors which has made the 
school a success has been the readiness of out- 
side agencies, private corporations as well as 
public agencies, to lend every assistance pos- 
sible. It is better to have this cooperative help 
than for the state to appropriate funds to meet 
all the needs of the school. Outside of any finan- 
cial savings that might result the most important 
fact is that these services rendered by business 
enterprises and other sources create an interest 
in the school and give it a moral support that can- 
not be bought. An official of one of the companies 
who visits the school frequently has become so 
impressed with the efficiency of one of the in- 
structors in mechanics he has offered him a job 
in his own company as an instructor when his 
term expires. All of these contacts are good for 
the men and serve to maintain morale. 

The State Penitentiary also has several hun- 
dred acres of farm lands which provide food for 
the institution. These farms are worked by prison — 
labor, but the same condition prevails in this 
department as in the industries. Technical diffi- 
culties still stand in the way of correlating the 
vocational agricultural training with the opera- 
tion of the farms. 


The School Library 


The school secretary has general supervision 
of the school library. The library in the 3 years 
has been built up to where it now has 18,420 
volumes. Most of these have been donated. This 
library is in addition to the general prison library 
which contains approximately 25,000 titles. There 
are 132 volumes of general reference books; 261 
volumes of psychology and kindred subjects; 19 
volumes on religion; 413 volumes of sociology, 
civics, and education, used primarily by the in- 
structors; 9,404 text books on grammar, spelling, 
reading, Spanish, French, and German; 5,576 
textbooks on arithmetic, elementary science, and 
a few on advanced mathematics; 65 volumes in 
practical arts; 1,093 volumes in general litera- 
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ture; and 1,457 volumes in history and geography. 
The library also subscribes to a wide selection 
of the better magazines. 

The disbursement of all school supplies and all 
mimeographing is done by this department. The 
school paper, published every 2 weeks, is mimeo- 
graphed and is a part of the work of the de- 
partment. 


Extracurricular Program 


The extracurricular program has educational 
as well as recreational value. The prison does 
not have sufficient funds to afford a trained 
recreational supervisor. Until one is employed, 
these activities will of necessity have to be 
carried on by the prisoners themselves. Most of 
the recreational activities are not under the 
auspices of the school. The penitentiary sponsors 
an annual rodeo. Nearly 20,000 visitors attended 
the rodeo in October, 1940. Boxing and other 
sports come within this general program. Over 
the years, a minstrel show has become a prison 
institution. A character has to be good to be 
admitted to the troupe. The members are all 
Negroes. Their repertoire is so broad they can 
put on a full performance each day for a week 
and not repeat a number. The orchestra is also 
a most important feature of the school’s life. Two 
members of the orchestra have won national 
recognition for their compositions. 


Three-Year Experiment a Decided Success 


The results of the school experiment have ex- 
ceeded expectations. Out of the 1,695 prisoners 
received during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, at the State Penitentiary, 801 were re- 
cidivists and 544 have served previous terms 
in the Penitentiary. Barely 2.2 per cent of the 
recidivists during the year were men with prison 
school records. Hundreds of men with school 
records have been released since the organization 
in 1987. Very few have returned. The influence 
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of the school on prison morale is difficult to 
measure. There are other factors that have con- 
tributed to the high morale at the institution but 
those who are acquainted with the conditions 
behind the walls attribute .no little part of this 
to the influence of the school. Since the school was 
established there has been a complete absence of 
tenseness and throttled excitement. Instead, there 
has been a general feeling of contentment, if it 
can be said prisoners are content. As stated 
above, discipline is no problem and hundreds of 
men have attended school hundreds of nights 
without a disturbance of any kind. The prisoners 
are free and easy as they go about their daily 
routine. They respect authority but they do not 
feel they are imposed upon. Since the establish- 
ment of the school, there has been a reduction 
of over 50 per cent of rule’s violations. There are 
many instances of men formerly with bad prison 
records who have enrolled in school classes whose 
subsequent conduct has been flawless. 

The work of the school has its practical side 
also. There is an enormous amount of clerical work 
to be done in an institution of this kind. The 
school supplies the trained personnel in book- 
keeping, typing, shorthand, and general clerical 
work. This training and experience has been of 
very great value to the men after their discharge. 
This 3-year experiment in education at the Okla- 
homa State Penitentiary has been a decided suc- 
cess. It would be worth the effort and the money, 
which is approximately $5,000 a year for the 
entire investment, if it did nothing else but raise 
morale and reduce violations of prison rules. But 
it helps the men readjust themselves to society 
much more easily when discharged. The next job 
to be done is to establish machinery to assist in 
this readjustment of the prisoner until the time 
when he should be able to go it alone. As it is now 
when he leaves the penitentiary, he is given a suit 
of clothes, five dollars, and a ticket back to the 
place where he started. 


EVALUATING A PRISON EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Any evaluation of prison education must do more than list courses 
or total enrollments. These are of interest only as they indicate the variety 
of opportunities and the extent to which advantage is taken of them. 
Prison education must have a specific purpose and at its best that purpose 
must be related to criminality, or the reduction of criminality. 


—ATTORNEY GENERAL’S Survey of Release Procedures 


The Juvenile Detention Home 


By GEORGE M. Lort, M.D. 
Director, Mental Hygiene Division, Suffolk County Department of Health, N. Y. 


HE concept of suitable detention care pre- 

vious to the court hearing was an outgrowth 
of the philosophy of the juvenile court. This 
philosophy emphasized the protection of the 
child more than the safeguarding of society. The 
three main cornerstones of the juvenile court 
movement, were: (1) the use of probationary 
supervision; (2) separate court hearings for 
juveniles; and (3) separate detention care. The 
argument used was that greater damage was 
done juvenile offenders in jail associations than 
at any other point in criminal procedure. This 
aspect of the juvenile court scheme has lagged 
in development. Not only has the number of 
detention homes fallen behind the establishment 
of separate juvenile courts, but other adequate 
means of detention, in most localities, have made 
comparatively little headway. 

A study of the literature reveals general agree- 
ment that facilities for some practical detention 
are needed for certain classes of children, 
follows: those who need protection from com- 
munity or home influences actively contributing 
to their delinquency ; those whose offenses are so 
serious as to endanger public safety ; those young- 
sters who are beyond the control of their parents; 
the few belonging to the group who are runaways 
from other communities ; for those whose parents 
cannot be relied upon to insure their appearance 
at the court hearing; and for the care of those 
who must be held as material witnesses. Some 
would add those who need observation and study 
or treatment. 


Growth and Development of the Detention Home 

It will be necessary, at this time, to omit most 
of the interesting growth story of detention 
homes. The first special place established for 
detention of children was in Massachusetts in 
1880 by a private children’s protective agency. The 
first juvenile detention home, to be used as an ad- 
junct to a juvenile court, was established in Chica- 
goin 1908. During the last 40 years much has been 
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done to prevent the utilization of sheriff’s homes, 
police stations, jails and the like in the effort to 
keep the immature offender from criminal associ- 
ations. The enlightened policy of avoiding even 
the appearance of a criminal prosecution in hand- 
ling erring youth has done much to lessen the 
likelihood of his conscious or unconscious identi- 
fication with criminals and the tendency to 
emulate them. However, in many localities un- 
fortunately, a punitive attitude on the part of 
the authorities and lack of other provisions for 
care led to a continuation of former outmoded 
harmful practices. 

Surveys made by the Children’s Bureau (1918) 
and by the National Probation Association (1930- 
32) revealed a steady growth, but much to be 
desired. 

Meanwhile, outside of the United States by 
1931 the League of Nations reports! show that 
in most of the countries, which have special courts 


as for minors, steps had been taken to avoid bring- 


ing juvenile delinquents in contact with adult 
criminals. Some more favored courts in Au- 
stralia, Canada, Yugoslavia, and Sweden had 
special homes with provision for the services of 
medical officers and psychiatrists. 

The use of separate detention quarters for 
juveniles has gradually increased. In 1934 the 
United States Children’s Bureau found? that, in 
the largest group of courts reporting such data 
(73 courts of which 8 were in Utah, 44 served 
specific areas of 100,000 or more population, and 
21 areas with smaller population), of a group of 
twenty-one odd thousand delinquent children re- 
quiring detention, about two-thirds were cared 
for in detention homes, about 6 per cent in jails 
or police stations and only a little over 2 per cent 
in boarding or family homes. About a fifth were 
cared for in other institutions. The 1935 and 1936 
statistics* do not materially change this picture, 
detention homes being used for almost three- 
quarters of the cases in 1935 and for only slightly 
over two-thirds of them in 1936. Jails and police 
stations cared for about 8 per cent in both years. 
The use of boarding homes increased only a 
small fraction of 1 per cent. In the year 1935-36, 
98 per cent of the comparatively small number of 


federal juvenile offenders (1,939) requiring de- 
tention, were held in jails, only 2 per cent being 
cared for in detention homes.* The federal statis- 
tics represent the most comprehensive data. There 
are no statistice available showing a nation- 
wide picture. 

In 1934 a study of a group of 30 of these 
courts (reporting regularly from 1929 on) serv- 
ing the larger population areas, revealed that 
practically all “except those of Minnesota and 
New York State used detention homes for the 
majority of children detained. The New York 
State courts, except the one in Erie County, 
mainly used other institutions, whereas Erie 
County detained all but two of its chil- 
dren in boarding or other family homes.” New 
York City has an arrangement for the use of 
the Shelters of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 


Potential Benefits of Detention Homes 


While modern properly staffed detention homes 
can serve as family case work and training 
centers for such workers as probation officers 
and can serve other worth-while purposes, the 
essential functions can be reduced to two in 
number: first, to furnish temporary safekeeping, 
and second, to provide scientific case study so 
that adequate recommendations and practical 
treatment plans can be formulated. This second 
function is oi prime importance, but is, in many 
localities, being performed by nearby psychiatric 
clinics also serving the court or community or 
both. During the short custodial period, it is 
very doubtful that any effective psychiatric 
treatment could be accomplished, but progress 
could be made in the correction of physical de- 
fects. Ideally, the custodial period should be as 
short as possible. However, when psychiatric 
study and treatment are attempted, longer peri- 
ods are usually required. Under such conditions 
the name, “detention home,” is a misnomer and 
should be discarded. Such a home might better 


*Eprtors’ Note: For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, out of 
1,786 federal juveniles under authority between the time of arrest and 
the time of disposition of the case, 544 were not confined in either 
jails or detention homes but remained in the community, either on bail 
or on recognizance; of the remaining 1,192 who spent some time in 
detention facilities, 123 were later released on bail or recognizance. A 
total of 1,069 spent the entire period between arrest and disposition of 
their cases under detention. Of this 1,069 were detained in jails, 171 
in juvenile detention homes, and 86 were in both juvenile detention 
homes and jails. 

Since the inauguration of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
program in 1937 the percentage of juvenile offenders (awaiting trial 
and detained in institutions) who have been detained in juvenile 
detention homes, has increased fivefold, or from 2.3 per cent in 1937 to 
11.5 percent in 1941. The percentage of those detained in private deten- 
tion homes or agencies for the same period of time increased from 
0.7 per cent in 1987 to 3.1 per cent in 1941, The percentage of offenders 
detained in county and city jails decreased from 91.9 per cent in 1987 
to 81.3 per cent in 1941. 
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be regarded as a study, observation, and guidance 
unit. Under this concept the writer had occasion 
to advocate such a children’s center for the Ju- 
venile Court of Rhode Island, where it could also 
act as a screening plant to keep as many cases as 
possible out of the juvenile correctional institu- 
tions. In view of accepted psychiatric clinical 
findings revealing in some cases neurotic ob- 
sessional and compulsive factors behind delin- 
quency and criminality (with a need for punish- 
ment being much in evidence, but with punish- 
ment comes a renewed permission, as it were, to 
offend), it would seem that the use of such an 
observation and treatment home could become 
one of the most worth-while points of attack on 
the problem of delinquency and crime. We have 
briefly pictured the possibile utility of a juvenile 
court detention or observation home. Like many 
of our ideals, the consummation of such desired 
ends may not be at all feasible. 


Types of Detention in Use 


In actual practice most detention has meant 
merely a place for temporary protection and 
safekeeping for boys and girls requiring such 
care. At present, detention is furnished in many 
different ways. Some large cities such as Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Detroit, Memphis, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City, and others have large 
detention homes. Some are staffed with well- 
trained workers. Some courts use nearby juvenile 
correctional institutions, orphanages, Houses of 
Good Shepherd, private quarters of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, county 
farms, alms houses, Salvation Army homes, 
working boys’ homes, county hospitals, and the 
like. One of the most constructive detention 
aids has been the use of private boarding homes 
located in the community. The Boston Juvenile 
Court has used such a method for almost 30 years. 
Norfolk, Virginia; Buffalo, and others have been 
developing the boarding home usage. An inter- 
mediate type residential boarding home is the 
public type, which is acquired, staffed with a 
house mother and father, and managed by the 
court. 


Outstanding Examples 


One of the outstanding examples of detention 
homes is Juvenile Hall, which serves the Juvenile 
Court in Los Angeles. The modernized program 
there began in 1924, although the Hall has been 


in existence since 1906. For some time it has 
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been located in a beautful group of buildings. 
About 5,000 boys and girls are cared for yearly 
while awaiting disposition. The staff there is 
carefully selected and since 1928 has included a 
thorough medical and psychiatric service. This 
service is also responsible for a splendid educa- 
tional program, which includes vocational train- 
ing. The recreational and social programs are also 
well developed. Separate quarters are provided 
for the different ages of children. The average 
detention time‘ in 1933-34 was about 20 days, 
75 per cent of the group being first admissions. 
Such homes are well worth while if they are 
utilized wisely. 

A few other examples should be mentioned. 
The juvenile courts of Cleveland and Detroit 
have modern detention homes, which are essenti- 
ally units in a public welfare system. Both are 
associated with psychiatric clinics, serving the 
court. The detention period furnishes a limited 
observation function. In Chicago the Institute 
for Juvenile Research has available a small 13- 
bed ward for the special study of young children. 
The court of Reading, Pa., has a small boys’ 
home which is reported to be successful in keep- 
ing all but a very few delinquent boys out of cor- 
rectional institutions. A modern home to be 
known as the Children’s Center is being con- 
structed in Jefferson County, Ky. 


Common Defects 


1. Old-time Penal Practices Persist: The com- 
mon defects, which have a definite influence on 
the children cared for, are numerous. Places of de- 
tention tend to become institutions and may even 
take on some of the atmosphere of the old-time 
penal practice. During the last extensive survey, 
completed in 1932, such disciplinary measures as 
solitary confinement and gross food deprivation 
were uncovered. In a few localities, youngsters 
were routinely kept in bed or in locked rooms. 
In this national study® investigators also found 
homes in which children were routinely required 
to observe the silent rule at meal times. One de- 
tention home in a midwestern city was equipped 
with locks, bars, and gratings. Boys were cus- 
tomarily taken to the state industrial school wear- 
ing handcuffs. In this home the boys sat on 
benches in the bare room, their beds being locked 
away by an iron grating. The superintendent in- 


ai Report of Los Angeles County Probation Committee -—— 1929 to 


5. Bell, Marjorie. Children Under Lock and Key. National Pro- 
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nocently complained of their destructiveness; so 
no materials for work or play were given out. 
Recreation and discipline seemed to be in inverse 
proportion to one another. If occupied pleasantly 
and profitably with plenty of physical exercise 
and opportunity for study and play, experience 
has shown acceptable behavior will be the rule. 


2. Congregate Detention Hazardous: In any 
location for the care of children, types of con- 
gregate detention have been found to be haz- 
ardous. The segregation of delinquent from non- 
delinquent groups is essential. Not only are 
children influenced by contacts with jails, but 
they can and do absorb impressions from their 
contemporary delinquent companions. One over- 
grown youth of 14 years was held several days in 
a county jail annex of a prison. After an in- 
quiry was made as to his age, he was transferred 
to the juvenile detention quarters where he did 
much bragging and was looked up to by many of 
his companions. For a time thereafter various 
boys asked to be sentenced to the jail instead of 
the correctional school. 


8. Unduly Prolonged Detention: Many in- 
fluences contrive to delay final disposition so 
that detention is unbelievably prolonged. There 
may be difficulty in securing the social history 
for the understanding and correction of family 
problems. Children committed to overcrowded 
state institutions may have to wait long periods 
before admission can be obtained. One juvenile 
court judge remarked, “We have at times been 
forced by circumstances to keep children for 
rather long periods in our detention home. With 
some of them, it has seemed to be profitable. 
With others, I have felt that the service we try 
to render was not valuable enough to offset the 
mental impressions carried away.” 


5. Danger of Becoming a Dumping Ground: 
There is always the danger of a detention home 
becoming a “dumping” ground for the conveni- 
ence of police, probation officers, and agency 
workers. However, this is a controllable factor, 
but it has been found to require constant watch- 
fulness. A chief probation officer, utilizing for 
16 years a modern 100-bed detention home in a 
large southern city, said, “It tends to be a 
‘dumping’ ground not easily controlled. It tends to 
create emergencies that do not exist. You are con- 
trolled by other workers who are not as con- 
cerned over your budget or capacity as you are. 
You are asked to assume their responsibilities.” 


On the other hand, a chief probation officer in 
another southern city reports that with the help 
of a specially well-informed judge, children are 
rerely kept longer than 3 days. He said: “While 
1300 children were brought to our detention home 
during 1938, the average number of days de- 
tained was 2.8.” In contrast, another probation 
department reported: “One of our board’s rules 
is that no child may be held in the detention 
home longer than a year.” 


Need for Enlightened Staff 


If there is a competent staff with enlightened 
ideas in working out a sympathetic, firm, and in- 
telligent program, with or without the optimum 
equipment and facilities, the effect on children 
tends to be constructive. On the other hand, de- 
structive influences predominate in those homes 
where the workers regard themselves as guards 
and impose a repressive disciplinary regime. 
Hatred for authority can be so easily induced or 
perpetuated. One probation officer sent a boy 
back to jail detention “for one more day to get 
- him just in the right mood.” 

As Wills* pointed out in 1934, “A successful 
detention home can be judged by the following 
questions. Do the children quickly come to realize 
—they are among friends? Is their cooperation 
obtained with a maximum of spontaneity on their 
part and a minimum of authoritative compul- 
sion?” If the answers are in the affirmative, the 
influence will undoubtedly be constructive, but 
such results require the skillful, sympathetic ap- 
proach possible only with a personnel of the 
highest calibre. After all, the type of personnel 
is probably the most important factor in success 
or failure. One home superintendent writes, “‘As 
the detention home is, in many cases, the first 
contact the child has with any agency, I think 
it is very important that he be properly handled 
and that he has confidence in those who are 
working for his interests.” 

Chaotic intake policies with consequent over- 
crowding, political control, and untrained work- 
ers, will nullify the effect desired. However, it 
is true that many of these evils can be duplicated 
even in boarding homes. Foster parents engaged 
in caring for problem children require careful 
selection and supervision. They are not immune 

6. Wills, Arnold L. “Newer Aspects of Detention Care.” National 
Probation Association 1934. 


7. Wills, Arnold L. “Juvenile Detention Home Standards.” National 
— Association Yearbook, 1931. p. 231-234, 


Cochran, Herbert G., on Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts 
end inthe Work Yearbook, 2908. Pp. 226-227. 
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from such handicaps as character deviations, 
destructive emotional drives, and repressive disci- 
plinary attitudes. 


Effect of Confinement 


The emotional effect of removal from the home 
and community to any place or type of confine- 
ment is a definite threat to the juvenile mind. 
One has only to observe the incidence of eneure- 
sis in children in institutions to realize the im- 
petus toward regression, occassioned by any type 
of segregation. The abrupt separation from 
affectional attachments often precipitates pan- 
icky fear states, especially in the insecure rel- 
atively deprived child. If, in addition to existent 
emotional problems, removal to a public detention 
home induces the feeling of being set apart as 
different from others, the hazards are further 
increased for the immature individual. Hostilities 
and antisocial trends would tend to be reinforced. 
Confinement involves a risk which should be 
avoided. 

Final Evaluation Unsatisfactory 

As Arnold Wills’? pointed out in 1931, so great 
are the physical, mental, and moral hazards of 
congregate detention, that the only excuse for 
a detention home is a really good detention home. 
Properly staffed, equipped, and administered 
homes, which are used for centers of scientific 
observation and study, would provide a promis- 
ing means of attack on the smaller group com- 
prising the most difficult psychiatric cases. 
However, the difficulties in the way of obtain- 
ing such standards are so great, the plan is only 
feasible at present for a few favored localities 
and cannot easily attain widespread application. 
A relatively small group of abnormal cases can 
be efficiently cared for by such modern units 
as are typified by the Children’s Group at the 
Rockland State Hospital in New York. 

Constructive substitutes for the detention 
home should be sought. The pertinent question 
is how can children, who absolutely require de- 
tention, be cared for with the least emotional 
trauma, and at the same time satisfy the needs 
of the social situation. 

Boarding Homes for Detention 


At a joint meeting in 1934 of the National 
Conference for Social Work and the National 
Probation Association, it was reported® as the 
unanimous opinion of those present, that the use 
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of well-conducted boarding homes for the tempor- 
ary care of delinquent juveniles was preferable 
to that of public detention homes. Such boarding 
homes were, on the whole, more constructive and 
the expense minimal. In Boston and a few other 
localities, there has been widespread, reportedly 
successful use of boarding homes for a certain 
proportion of cases. 

In the City of Buffalo, developments during 
the last 8 years have revealed® that widespread 
almost exclusive use of foster homes for deten- 
tion can be practically utilized. In that city the 
older congregate detention home reverted to the 
city when the juvenile court was first reorganized 
on a county-wide basis: In seeking means of de- 
tention, foster boarding homes suggested them- 
selves. The local children’s agencies had, for 
over 8 years, been able to furnish temporary 
shelter for all children requiring it, in a group of 
specially selected private residental homes. It was 
found that even those with serious behavior 
problems could be cared for in this manner. 


Special Receiving Homes Needed 


With the help of experienced personnel, a 
group of foster homes adequate for the work of 
detention of children was developed. The neces- 


sity of provision for immediate care at all times 
in the 24 hours was solved by the use of three 
residential emergency receiving homes—one for 
boys, one for girls, and one for negro boys. Spec- 
ial emphasis was placed on the selection and 
training of the responsible foster parents by 
means of continued contact with the case workers 
and by holding group meetings. The necessary 
individual studies were given by the established 
community clinics, furnishing psychological and 
psychiatric services. A handicraft worker and a 
school teacher cared for the educational needs of 
the children in detention. Over a period of 6 
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years, a monthly average of 58 children held in 
detention were thus provided for in the county, 
which had a population of more than 700,000. 
After considering the influences leading to the 
establishment of juvenile court detention homes, 
their historical development, their possibilities, 
the pertinent common defects, the potential in- 
fluences exerted on children and the constructive 
available substitutes, the following tentative 
conclusions appear to be warranted. 


Tentative Conclusions 


(1) Detention homes present complicated prob- 
lems of administration. They are expensive and 
tend to become institutions, with all the asso- 
ciated hazards for children. The smaller the 
unit, the less like an institution it may become. 

(2) If used extensively, they require the de- 
velopment of constructive policies of intake, of 
individualized treatment, and of release in order 
to avoid much preventable emotional trauma, the 
needless removal of children from their homes, 
and unnecessarily prolonged detention care. 

(3) Unless such homes can be adequately 
staffed with trained personnel and assume the at- 
tributes and atmosphere of a study and obser- 
vation type of hospital or child guidance home, 
they had better be used solely for only the ab- 
solutely required temporary short-time custody. 

(4) Experience in many localities has demon- 
strated that the usually required clinical studies 
can be furnished by the cooperation of nearby 
established clinics of the child guidance type. 

(5) Removal from the home community to even 
the temporary custody of a public detention home 
involves a definite hazard to the immature ju- 
venile character and should be avoided as much 
as possible. 

(6) The further development of well-conducted 
receiving and boarding residential homes, for 
the purpose of temporary detention, should be 
encouraged. 


THE COMMUNITY’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR DETENTION OF CHILDREN 


Responsibility for the care of children, even for brief temporary 
periods of detention, extends, indeed, beyond the field of social work, 
and is shared by the community as a whole. If boys and girls are being 
held in jail, or other harmful and socially undesirable methods are in 
effect, then any citizen concerned over the welfare of children has an 


obligation to act. 


—FLORENCE M. WARNER in 


Juvenile Detention in the United States 


Mental Hygiene Resources 
for Probation Work 


By ALLAN EAST 
Supervisor of Psychiatric Social Work, University of Oregon Medical School 


F a probation officer desires to avail himself 

of the mental hygiene resources in his com- 
munity, how does he proceed? Inasmuch as the 
application of mental hygiene principles is ex- 
pressed primarily through the worker’s own 
emotional life, his general point of view, and his 
relationships with those under his supervision, it 
is evident that in addition to mere knowledge 
about mental hygiene, the probation officer also 
must be an emotionally well-adjusted individual 
and properly oriented in the field. Unless a pro- 
bation officer has a personal appreciatic:: « the 
significance of mental hygiene, it is unlikeiy that 
he would see how it would fit into his rehabilita- 
tive work. 

The probation officer will derive much from 
mental hygiene that is of personal worth—of 
value to his own personal and social adjustment. 
But without insight into his own emotional needs 
and without an understanding of his own pat- 
tern of behavior he cannot apply mental hygiene 
principles intelligently and effectively in his 
relations with his probationer. It is much like 
the preacher down south who stated the simple 
truth: “Fust the preachah done got to be sabed 
hisself.” 


What is Mental Hygiene? 


Mental Hygiene, according to a recently spon- 
sored pamphlet of the National Committee of 
Mental Hygiene, means simply “mental health 
or the rules by which mental health may be at- 
tained and maintained.” The mental hygiene 
movement, the pamphlet continues, “is the or- 
ganized effort to attain and maintain mental 
health for the people at large.” In a broad sense 
the probation movement of this country is an 
integral part of the mental hygiene movement. 

It is noticeable that all too often the probation 
officer must attempt probation case work in his 
district without the services of specialized com- 
munity mental hygiene agencies either because 
there are none, or a very few, or because exist- 
ing services are not readily applicable to adult pro- 
bation problems; hence the importance, again, of 


the probation officer’s acquaintance with the field 
of mental hygiene. As the average probation officer 
has had only limited opportunities to become 
familiar with mental hygiene concepts, he must 
necessarily develop this area of his professional 
competence by extended reading and contact 


bry persons experienced in the mental hygiene 


Bibliography for a Background 
in Mental Hygiene 
On the subject of reading I recommend at this 
point a few worth-while books and articles which 
will orient the probation officer in mental hygiene 


concepts, especially those of value in probation 
work. 


and Lee. Mental Hygiene and Social 

Work. New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1931. 
(2) Gardner, George E., M.D. “The Psychiatrist’s 

Role in the Treatment of the Delinquent.” Deali: 


with Delinquency. National Probation Association 
Yearbook, 1940. p. 220. 


(3) Moody, Wm., M.D. The Doctor and the Diffi- 


~~, Child. New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 


(4) Sayles, Mary B. Child Guidance Clinic Cases. 
New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1932. 


(5) “Personality and Behavior Problems for Which 


a Teacher Can Do Little.” Understanding the Child, 


October 1940, v. IX, no. 3. Henry B. Elkind, Editor, 
8 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. : 


(6) Bassett, Clara. Mental Hygiene in the Com- 
munity. New York, Macmillan Co., 1934. 


(7) Witmer, Helen L. Psychiatric Clinics for Chil- 
dren with Special Reference to State Programs. 
New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1940. 

Through his reading the probation officer will 
recognize the liabilities and assets inherent in 
probation work and will be more objective in 
his application of probation. 


The Application of Mental Hygiene to 
Probation Work 
I should like to call attention to certain prin- 
ciples which are stressed repeatedly. It is almost 
impossible, for example, to think about mental 
hygiene as applied to specific probation problems 
without first thinking of its application in terms 
of probation administration in general. The ques- 
tion is raised as to whether the cae work process, 
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in the light of mental hygiene principles, can 
function properly in the authoritative setting of 
the court. Some contend that social case work and 
the punitive court system are fundamentally in- 
compatible and claim that difficulties will surely 
confront the case worker who attempts to function 
within a court setting. Possessing restrictive 
powers over personal liberty and individual free- 
dom, the probation officer, no matter what his 
personal attitude, is held to be too closely linked 
with criminal law, “must” rules, and threats of 
punishment to secure desirable cooperation from 
the probationer in effecting a relatively per- 
manent change in behavior patterns. 

Other writers point out that proper thera- 
peutic condition have prevailed in the treatment 
program of many cases which are carried through 
to an apparently successful outcome. In analyz- 
ing cases of probation success, they ask: Is it 
because of the attitude of a given probationer 
toward his difficulties, or is it the probation 
officer’s skill, or both? Is it adjustment or matura- 
tion; is it something other persons and agencies 
contribute to the probation officer’s program; or 
is it a combination of some or all of these? The 
fact that youth and his parents must come to 
grips with handicapping problems by court in- 
sistence brings out the facts that frequently the 
voluntary cooperation needed by preventive agen- 
cies had never been given by the family, for any 
number of reasons, or, as sometimes happens, 
the case had not been brought to the attention 
of a preventive agency during the incipient stage. 

As the probation officer reads in the literature 
of the field, he will note the view which is held 
by some that even with our present knowledge 
of mental hygiene principles some probationers 
will not respond to treatment. The concept of 
“psychological inaccessibility,” for example, is 
one which has long been accepted by psychia- 
trists. According to this view, some individuals 
are unreceptive to treatment having as its prin- 
cipal tools interview techniques, modifications of 
attitudes, remedy of physical ailments, and en- 
vironmental adjustments; but on the other hand, 
some are quite accessible to one or all of these 
devices. 

The large case load carried by the average pro- 
bation officer definitely limits the amount of 
treatment he can successfully supervise. It is no 
mere happening that under such circumstances 
some officers describe their jobs pretty much as 
one man did who said: I attempt to deal intensively 
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with a small per cent of my most promising 
cases, handling the other routinely.” 


The Probation Officer and the Clinic Approach 


The average probation officer soon recognizes 
that successful probation work assumes, in large 
part, a friendly and nonpunitive approach to 
the client. However, such an attitude is only the 
beginning of the actual case work requirements 
necessary for the successful application of pro- 
bation. For best results, the probation officer 
shoud attempt to develope an approximation to 
the clinical approach to behavior problems. In the 
modern guidance clinic, a case diagnosis is sel- 
dom formulated by the psychiatrist, as clinic 
head, unless the individual has been studied very 
intensively by other staff members. Before diag- 
nosis, a psychiatrist usually has administered 
one or more intelligence tests to determine the 
individual’s intellectual rating, and in many in- 
stances both achievement and performance tests 
are also given to bring out additional facts 
about the individual. The physical examination 
is conducted by a physician to determine the 
individual’s health and if there is any patholo- 
gical condition which might be partially respon- 
sible for the undesirable behavior pattern. In de- 
veloping the clinic’s social study, the case worker 
has probed the developmental history of the indi- 
vidual and has tried to ascertain what factors 
in his environment may have contributed to 
his present difficulties. What the molding in- 
fluences of parents, school routine, and asso- 
ciates have been, and how the emotional needs 
have been satisfied—or not satisfied—are ques- 
tions of importance which the social study 
seeks to answer. The psychiatrist interprets the 
findings of the various reports on the basis of 
his own intensive study of the individual, and 
formulates the clinic treatment plan. Ideally 
the objective of clinic treatment, and probation 
treatment as well, is the elimination of undesir- 
able behavior and the permanent substitution of 
a more healthy socialized. attitude toward life. 
The community can only hope that some sort of 
an approximation to this clinic approach can be 
achieved when the average probation officer must 
rely on his own resources and initiative. However, 
in those situations in which the probation officer 
does not have the assistance of specialists, a 
knowledge of the clinic system and clinical 
methods will be of definite help. In making his 
study of the probationer, school records from 
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the school psychologist, impressions of the family 
physician, etc., may be significant in determining 
the needs of the offender. 

When specialists in behavior are available, it 
often is desirable to interest relatives in meeting 
the costs incident to studying the offender. The 
relatives in many instances will cooperate when 
they understand that the findings of the exami- 
nation will be of help to the court in shaping sen- 
tence and also in determining the course of treat- 
ment. If the disposition of the case is probation, 
these specialists participating in the study usual- 
ly can be counted on for assistance and guidance 
in probation supervision. In those instances in 
which financial help is rendered the relatives 
naturally will hope for a favorable disposition 
of the case. Whether or not the final disposition 
pleases them, the circumstances and disposition 
usually can be explained to them and of course 
they will have been given a substantial outlet for 
their concern. 


The Mental Hygiene Society 


What mental hygiene resources in the com- 
munity are available to the probation officer? 
If a community is fortunate enough to have a 
mental hygiene society, the society’s executive 
secretary can be very helpful to the probation 
officer in locating available mental hygiene facili- 
ties. He is familiar with case work services, 
urban and state-wide; he knows what clinics 
there are and the intake policy of each; he knows 
the psychiatrists and psychologists of the com- 
munity he serves and which of them will render 
service gratis; he knows about services in school 
and community programs. Literature in the field 
is available in the library of the mental hygiene 
society, and it usually has a complete and up-to- 
Gate register of all professionally sound mental 
hygiene programs in its jurisdiction. Frequently 
the society will cooperate directly with the court 
in solving unmet probation needs. 


The Practicing Psychiatrist as a Resource 


The practicing psychiatrist is looked upon by 
his fellow physicians as a specialist in the moti- 
vations of human behavior. If he is properly 
trained, has a reputation for successful practice, 
and belongs to accredited societies of his pro- 
fession, he usually may be depended upon. Prac- 
ticing psychiatrists frequently participate in case 
conferences with the probation office. 


January-March 


The Community Guidance Clinic 


Guidance clinics, usually a community project 
available to all the accredited community service. 
agencies in the area, are a significant resource. 
for the probation officer. The community clinic: 
may be sponsored by a welfare or health depart-. 
ment, a public school, a private society, or by an 
institution, and there usually is some provision 
for patients who cannot pay. 


Travel Clinics for Isolated Areas 


Although guidance clinics have been confined 
largely to urban areas, there are attempts to 
extend the services to smaller and more isolated 
areas of the state through a system of travel 
clinics under state management. The traveling 
clinic system assists quite as much in the educa- 
tion of school personnel and private doctors in 
the concepts of mental hygiene, as in the treat- 
ment of individual cases. In the travel clinic 
system each clinic center is located in the largest 
urban concentration of the district served, where 
specialists are available to supplement the dif- 
fused efforts of the state clinic team. 


Out-Patient Departments of Hospitals 
and Medical Schools 


Out-patient departments of hospitals and med- 
ical schools often are available to probation 
officers for diagnosis and treatment of patients 
residing nearby. In some states the division of 
mental hygiene of the state public mental depart- 
ment, or the state university’s medical school, 
offers psychological and psychiatric services to 
areas within the state through the state traveling 
clinic staffs. 


Boards of Education, and Colleges and 
Universities as Resources 


Most boards of education—even in smaller 
school systems—have one or more psychologists 
who give psychometric tests and are versed in 
the application of mental hygiene principles. In 
many of our school systems skilled remedial 
teachers are in a position to diagnose educational 
disabilities and give general counsel, especially 
when school adjustment seems to be one of the 
factors in the individual’s conflict with the law. 
In some schools a school social worker, well 
grounded in principles of mental hygiene, is in a 
position to coordinate the findings and efforts of 
the school with those of the probation officer. 
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The social worker of the school has ready access 
to school records and can reach the teachers who 
are in a position to render valuable assistance. 
Counselors to students in the high schools—both 
large and small—are making their appearances 
these days. The probation candidate may be 
known to one of these counselors.. 

Most of our metropolitan school systems main- 
tain adequately administered and staffed guid- 
ance clinics. Their facilities and findings are 
available to the courts and probation officers. 

The faculties of departments of psychology 
and schools of medicine of many of our colleges 
and universities have psychologists and psychia- 
trists who are in a position to render psycho- 
metric or psychiatric services either gratis or 
for a nominal fee. 


County Services and Nurses 


County public health physicians and nurses 
assume importance in the smaller cities. As an 
integral part of their health service to the various 
county school systems, the county doctors and 
nurses frequently assist in guidance clinic work 
in coq@peraton with the state traveling clinic 
team, ere traveling clinics are in operation 
it is not uncommon to find that the local health 
physician has been elected as the local child 
guidance clinic director, and as such performs 
the physical examination of patients, has custody 
of the clinic files, enlists some of the county health 
nurses as clinic case workers, and has a close 
tie-up with local physicians and the local public 
welfare commission. 


State and County Public Welfare Services 


The state and county public welfare commis- 
sions are assuming greater responsibility these 
days in the regulation of disordered lives in the 
community. Public welfare case workers are 
being trained constantly by schools of social work 
to dispense intelligent mental hygiene services to 
the community. In the smaller communities these 
public welfare workers, usually the child wel- 
fare workers, often act as clinic case workers 


on those cases which they referred to the state 
clinics. 


State or County Employment Services 


State or county employment services are in- 
dispensable to the probation officer. The skilled 
employment interviewer is in a position to help 
a probationer, using the man’s desire for or 
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resistance to employment as an entree to a dis- 
cussion of basic handicapping difficulties. In a 
desire to learn a job, the probationer may consent 
to psychiatric assistance and cooperate in re- 
moving hampering physical ailments and in re- 
shaping his attitudes. 


Conclusions 


The application of mental health principles to 
probation procedures presents a challenge to 
the probation officer. Clearly, he must have an 
understanding grasp of mental health rules 
and the accepted techniques for applying them. 
Formal training, under competent supervision, 
is undoubtedly the best way to acquire knowl- 
edge and techniques of mental hygiene. Oft- 
times a clear knowledge of what not to do with a 
probationer is as significant as what to do. This 
fact is readily understood by the individual who 
knows mental hygiene. 

The practical application of mental hygiene 
to probation requires much earnest study. In- 
deed, we do not know all there is to learn about 
the management of behavior problems in or out 
of court. Those of us attached to preventive 
agencies, who see cases slip out of our fingers 
into courts, are hopeful that remedial officials 
can somehow bring the right influences to bear 
upon solution of the problems, and we are pleased 
when they do. In fact so many youth slip through 
or escape the attention of our preventive agencies 
these days, it seems desirable to encourage a close 
collaboration of the work of the juvenile court 
and the psychiatric clinic. 

During the last 10 years we often have ex- 
pressed the idea in community planning that of- 
fenders coming to the courts are rather hopeless 
and thus we have allowed our guidance clinics to 
grow away from courts on the theory that four- 
fifths of the time of the clinic would be better 
spent on the very young child known to preventive 
child agencies and schools. This attitude should 
be modified. Even at the cost of a relatively limit- 
ed service to those who now receive the greater 
attention of guidance clinics, it would seem that 
we need a community-wide program of mental 
hygiene which would reach all individuals in need 
of mental health counseling. Were our courts and 
probation officers in closer touch with the diag- 
nostic and treatment facilities of mental health 
clinics, we no doubt would observe greater prog- 
ress in the rehabilitative efforts of our pro- 
bation work. 


LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


(1) Are there ane cnociiie conditions of probation which 
are implied in the Probation Act? 
The only condition of probation which is necessarily im- 
in the Probation Act is that of good behavior, namely, 
t the defendant should refrain from violating the crimin: 
law and otherwise demean himself in the manner expet 
of a law-abiding, orderly and moral member of society. 
It is also implicit that the defendant should abstain from 
evil associations and from frequenting places of ill repute. 
The court, however, has been expressly granted the power 
to impose such terms and conditions as it may deem best. 
U.S. C., Title 18, Section 24. This matter is entirely within 
the discretion of the court and depends upon the facts of 
the particular case. For example, it would be entirely 
reasonable, under certain circumstances, to require the 
defendant addicted to overindulgence in intoxicating liquors 
to abstain totally from their use paring ne period of pro- 
bation; or not to visit certain neighborhoods, localities, or 
associate with certain individuals. Every reader of this 
column can conceive of a variety of terms and conditions 
of probation that may be suitable under varying circum- 
stances. The statute further expressly provides that as a 
condition of probation the defendant may be required to 
pay a fine or to make restitution or reparation to the 
ieved parties for damages or losses caused by the 
offense for which he was convicted, or to provide for the 
support of any person or persons for whose support he is 
legally responsible. 


(2) If a defendant is sentenced to a fine and imprison- 


ment and thereupon the sentence is suspended and the. 


defendant is placed on probation, must the defendant pay 
the fine? 


If the sentence is a as a whole, without further 
specification, then manifestly the entire sentence, i.e., both 
fine and imprisonment, is suspended. It necessarily follows 
that under such circumstances the defendant need not pay 
the fine. If the intention be that the defendant should pay 
the fine although he is placed on probation, then the order 
of the court should provide not that the sentence be sus- 
pended but that the sentence of imprisonment be suspended, 
thereby leaving so much of the sentence as imposes a fine 
still in force. The law expressly provides that while on 
probation the defendant may be required to pay in one 
or several sums a fine that has been imposd on him. 
U.S.C., Title 18, Section 724. This provision necessarily 
refers to a situation in which the execution of the entire 
sentence has not been suspended, but only so much thereof 
as imposed imprisonment. 


(3) What amount of proof is necessary to revoke probation? 
Is revocation of probation a matter of formal procedure? 

The law requires that before bation is revoked, the 
defendant be given a hearing before the court. U.S.C., 
Title 18, Section 725. Esco v. Zerbst, 295 U.S. 490. This 
requirement does not mean, however, that the defendant 
is entitled to a trial in a strict or technical sense. It does 
mean that there shall be an inquiry fitted to the needs of 
the occasion so as to justify the conclusion that there was 
no abuse of discretion in revoking probation. The defendant 
must be given an opportunity to make a statement, or 
offer evidence if he desires to do so. The degree of proof 
justifying revocation need not convince the court beyond 
a reasonable doubt, as is the case at the trial of the case. 
It is sufficient that the court be reasonably satisfied that 
2 is in he best interest of the community that probation 

revoked. 


tion modi without the presence of the District Attorney? 


There is no | requirement that the United States 
Attorney should be represented at a hearing on a revoca- 
tion of probation, or modification of conditions of probation. 
Nevertheless, as a matter of orderly procedure and in the 
best interest of the administration of exgrer the office of 
the United States Attorney should notified of such 
hearing. and be given an opportunity to be represented. 
The United States Attorney may be in a position to make 
a to the court in respect to matters which 
otherwise might escape its attention. 


(5) May the Federal Court reduce or increase the 
original sentence upon revocation of probation? 


The law provides that on revoking probation the court 
may impose any sentence which might originally have been 
imposed. U.S.C., Title 18, Section 725. Consequently, the 
court may impose a longer or shorter sentence than that 
which was originally passed. The only limitation is that 
it must be such a sentence as may have originally been 
imposed for the offense. For example, it may not be for 
any longer period than the maximum provided by law for 
the offense for which the defendant was originally convicted. 


(6) Having once revoked probation and imposed a 
sentence of imprisonment is it within the power of the 
court to have the probationer rearrested later and impose 
additional punishment? 


This question is answered in the negative. Once a sentence 
of imprisonment is imposed, the court may not recall the 
eer 7 ieee the sentence. See Ex Parte Lange, 

all. 


(7) Where an offender has been sentenced to imprison- 
ment on one count and placed on probation on another 
count, is it possible for him to violate the conditions of 
his probation while serving his term of imprisonment? 

Yes. Misbehavior in jail while serving a sentence on one 
count may constitute a violation of probation imposed on 
another count of the indictment. A doubt, however, may 
be ventured as to whether the real purposes of the Proba- 
tion Act are effectuated by placing on probation on one 
count, a defendant required to serve a sentence of imprison- 
ment on another count. While there would seem to be no 
question of the legality of such procedure, nevertheless, it 
ng oe to be in conflict with the true spirit and objective 
of the Probation Act, the ——— of which is to save a 
defendant—if there is reasonable ground to believe that 
the defendant is not likely again to violate a criminal 
law—from undergoing imprisonment and being subjected 
to + pe mie influence of other inmates of a penal 
institution. 


(8) Does the court have the right to reduce or increase 
a fine or restitution when either is a condition of probation? 

The court may reduce a sentence at any time before the 
expiration of the term at which the case was tried, and may 
Sony reduce the fine during the same period. On 
the other hand, once the term has expired, the court loses 
control over the sentence and, therefore, may not reduce 
the fine. In considering the converse, the court may not 
increase a sentence once it has been imposed, and, therefore, 
may not raise the amount of the fine. A different problem 
is presented in considering to what extent the court may 
change a condition attached to probation. The court may 
modify condition of probation. Consequently, if the 
payment of the fine was one of the conditions of probation, 
the court may modify such condition in whole or in part 
and may leave the whole or part of the fine stand unpaid. 
By the same token, the court may increase or decrease 
the amount of restitution to be exacted from a defendant 
as a condition of probation. 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by CHARLES C. LimBurG, Ph.D. 


“Mental Hygiene Problems in an Urban District,” 
by Paul Lemkau, Christopher Tietze, and Marcia Cooper 
(October, 1941). This is the first of a series of papers 
on a Menal Hygiene Study of the Eastern Health Dis- 
trict of Baltimore, an urban area which serves as the 
field laboratory of the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health of the Johns Hopkins University. This district is 
an area largely residential and of comparatively low 
economic status, It contains a population of 57,000 people, 
23 per cent of whom are Negroes. The Negroes have 
definitely lower incomes than the whites. 


According to the authors, the study was organized 
for the furtherance of two objectives. The first of these, 
and the one on which the study has been working for 
the longest time, is the collection and presentation of 
data concerning the nature and incidence of mental hy- 
giene problems in a eee: it is hoped that a picture 
of the problems will be presented in their psychiatric, 
epidemiological, and sociological aspects. Although the 
present paper deals with the first of the two objectives, 
the second objective of the study will be the devlopment 
and application of mental hygiene methods that will meet 
the demand for wide coverage at low cost, a demand 
that is inherent in an essentially prophylactic public 
health program. 

In addition to the basic objective, the authors were 
interested in such questions as, “Can composite statis- 
tical pictures of psychiatric disorders throw light on 
certain relationships of such illnesses not apparent from 
more individual clinical studies? What conclusion, if any, 
may be drawn from the fact, for instance, that cases of 
maniac-depressive psychosis show a predominance of fe- 
males that is not apparent in the other psychoses, but 
that does appear in the group of ‘neurotic adults’? 
What economic groups are most apt to suffer from the 
major illnesses, such as psychoses, and which from the 
minor ones, or are all equally susceptible? What is the 
relationsip between prevalence of mental hygiene prob- 
lems and size of family? Are migrants more frequently 
involved in mental hygiene difficulties than nonmigrants?” 

The data for these studies were collected by searching 
through the files of 43 public and private agencies con- 
cerned either directly or indirectly with mental hygiene 
problems. In this manner, 3,337 cases active in 1936 were 
discovered. The chief sources of information were (1) 
medical sources such as hospitals, clinics, etc., which 
usually supplied a diagnosis; (2) social 
agencies, which supplied case histories; and (3) mis- 
cellaneous sources such as courts, police records, etc., 
_— gave one isolated behavior item about the indi- 
vidual. 

Some of the problems encountered in addition to psy- 
chotics, neurotics, epileptics, and mental deficients were 
a variety of maladjustments to school, work, family, 
marriage, and social agencies. Delinquent behavior in 
juveniles was included but adult criminals were excluded 
except in cases of sexual problems, alcoholism, and drug 
addiction which were included in their own right. It is 
the intention of the authors, first, to analyze those con- 
ditions in which the role of the physician in their dis- 
covery and treatment is well established. 

Workers in many fields will look forward hopefully to 
the results and conclusions of the Mental Hygiene Study 
of the Eastern Health District of Baltmore. Nowhere 
have more favorable circumstances been available for 
the completion of a definitive piece of research in the 
social environmental ramifications of mental health and 
mental illness. 
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THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED CoZART 


“Florida’s Experiment,” by L. F. Chapman (September- 
October, 1941). In this article the warden of the Florida 
State Prison at Raiford reviews and explains the changes 
made in the administration of the State’s penal program 
since 1935. Work is now provided for oir pulsteae in 
17 shops and factories and on the 18,000-acre site. The 
educational program is given emphasis-and no prisoners 
are discharged illiterate. 

A new building houses one of the best hospitals in the 
State. There is no wall around the prison to obstruct a 
view from the outside; instead an electrified high fence 
serves the purpose of providing proper custody. Visitors 
are permitted to bring their baskets and have picnic 
lunches with inmate relatives in a park provided for 
that purpose. 

Rules of conduct are reduced to the minimum. All in- 
mates who request interviews with the administrative 
staff get them, and their suggestions are given con- 
sideration, 
__ The policy of operating the prison is built around the 
idea of providing as normal living conditions for the 
-casane ing as possible. The warden failed to state on what 

sis the empolyees are chosen—whether they are given 
a training program or whether there is a classification 
program in operation. From the ideas he expresses con- 
cerning his policies one would assume that he would 
desire and have a training course for employees and a 
classification program for the inmates. 


THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by JoHN F. LANDIS 


“Case Work in an Authoritarian Agency,” by David 
Dressler (December, 1941). Illustrating with case material 
from Florence Hollis’ book Social Case Work in Practice, 
the author makes a comparison between private and public 
practice in treatment and indicates the areas in which 
the probation or parole worker as law-enforcement officer 
shall play a nonauthoritarian, nonjudgmental role as dis- 
tinguished from those in which his role is authoritarian. 
The case used is that of an 18-year-old girl with a court 
record, starting at the age of 12, whose family was 
referred to the private agency. The probation officer’s 
point of view and approach and those of the private 
agency worker were at marked variance. The probation 
agency’s primary aim was to protect society. The private 
agency saw the problem as one of lessening the girl’s 
conflict within herself and developing stability. The man- 
ner of meeting crises as they arise and the treatment 
utilized by the workers of the two agencies is contrasted. 
Each in her approach had the sanction of the agency she 
represented. One succeeded where the other failed. The 
girl’s reactions and responses to the two is most illum- 
inating. 

The suggestion is made that the role of the public 
authoritarian agency needs examination; that the basic 
question of personnel selection is the agency’s responsi- 
bility; that “no agency will be able to practice case work 
unless it gets a staff that is equipped by training, imagi- 
nation, intelligence, enthusiasm, and faith in such a 

rogram.” 3 
In treatment of parolees and probationers distinction 
between social sanctions and authority of law, 
between de facto and de jure crimes, is counselled. Finally 
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application of some kind of selective process, a classifi- 
cation, for probationers and parolees is recommended. 
Some will be suitable for supervision only, the prime ob- 
jective being to protect society. Others. will need and 
desire case work service. They will be treatment cases. 
In selected instances appropriate therapeutic case work 
may be used. Mr. Dressler comes-to the conclusion that 
“the effectiveness, along case work lines, of authoritarian 
agencies, then, seems to be dependent in large measure 
upon the answers to three questions which need desper- 
ately to be considered: (1) Can we clarify our aims and 
thereby our functions? (2) Can we set up criteria for 
the exercise of authority and the exercise of case work 
as we understand it? (3) Can we get a staff adequate 
to the task? The public probation and parole department 
must chart one of two courses for itself: Will it ‘supervise’ 
or will it treat?” * 

This is the second article on the subject by Mr. Dressler 
to appear in The Family. The first was published in the 
March, 1941, issue under the title “Case work and Parole,” 
and should be read in connection with this article. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


The November, 1941, issue is devoted to the TVA pro- 
gram and its regional approach to general welfare. 

In the several articles dealing with the general welfare 
accomplishments in the TVA region, no direct reference 
is made to behavior problems of juveniles or adults as 
may be affected by the TVA program. The writers in 
this issue concern themselves chiefly with the broad 
social and economic benefits derived from a general im- 
provement of the natural resources and a raising of the 
standard of living of the people in the TVA area. Though 
it is a generally accepted theory that_crime and de- 
linquency tend to decrease when people are able to live 
in adequate houses and have better recreational facili- 
ties, it would be quite interesting to know what effect 
this gigantic social experiment has had on the possible 
reduction of individual criminal activities. 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The 1941 Bumper Law Crop,” by Gilbert Cosulich 
(October, 1941). Your reviewer believes that this sum- 
mary of new laws shows conflicting ideology by enact- 
ments which will retard the development of unified 
standards for treatment of law violators, as advocated 
by Mr. Sanford. Juvenile court ages were raised in four 
states but one state attempted to lower them; some states 
raised the ages for boys; others, girls only; Connecticut’s 
establishment of state juvenile courts contrasted with 
Utah’s abolishment of its Juvenile Court and Probation 
Commission; Pennsylvania created a State Board of 
Parole, while Illinois transferred the functions of its 
former board to a Division of Correction! 

California’s. Youth Correction Authority, progressive 
juvenile codes enacted in Arizona and Indiana, South 
Carolina’s first adult probation law, and changes in 
federal legislation making possible acceptance of meritor- 
ious felons into military service, were bright spots on an 
otherwise discouraging legal horizon. 

“Streamlining the Penal Process,” by Sanford Bates 
(October, 1941). A challenging argument for the system- 
atizing of correctional systems in terms of probation, 
prison, and parole activities. The author disapproves 
court control over probationers after sentencing and 
recommends esablishment of independent professional pro- 
bation administrations with civil service status. 
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Supervision and coordination of penal institutions elimi- 
nating the “reeking rottenness” of the county jail and 
anachronistic county governments are urged. A well- 
planned, correlated system of parole. providing adequate 
institutional “social education” by emphasizing “prepar- 
ation for life in the home, factory, and market place as 
well as the prison yard,” will spell cman’ parole 
supervision with community protection from the “depre- 
dations of the ex-convict.” 

“Contribution of Group Experience to the Development 
of Older Children,” by Grace L. Coyle (October, 1941), 
Herein is interpreted the significant growth patterns of 
adolescents as gained through participation in closely 
knit face-to-face groups. These experiences satisfy four 
basic “areas of need” for older children: the need for 
mutual affection, gained by acceptance into the group 
through complementary contributions thereto; the need 
to “come to terms with authority,” secured by renunciation 
of self-interests to the collective welfare; the need to 
re-establish new standards, by affording opportunity to 
challenge new codes and “truths”; the need to expand 
the self to “larger areas of experience,” by widening 
the sense of “we.” 

“Probation Yesterday and:Today,” by Charles L. Chute 
(December, 1941). A Scholarly survey of the development 
of probation as a method of crime treatment. The greatest 
advance of recent years was adjudged the recognition of 
the need for special training for probation officers. Im- 
provement of court personnel and methods of administra- 
tion and supervision, with adequate legislation, will bring 
“the strengthening and implementing of coordinated 
systems of probation, parole and correctional institutions 
for every type of offender under state supervision and 
control,” which, Mr. Chute contends, “is the final answer 
to the American crime problem.” 

“Clemency in the United States Army,” by Abram N. 
Jones (December, 1941). Safeguards given the accused in 
courts-martial are impartial investigation, determination 
of sufficiency of charges, privilege of personal cross- 
examination of witnesses with aid of defense counsel, 
and approval of sentence by commanding officer with 
regular review of the case by army authorities. Factors 
considered in granting clemency and in releasing pris- 
oners are detailed in this excellent article. 

“State Psychiatric Service for Rural Courts,” by Allan 
East (December, 1941). An attitude of acceptance of the 
benefits of modern eran is prerequisite for a scien- 
tific study and intelligent solution of behavior problems. 
The clinic team arrangement for bringing psychiatric serv- 
ice to local courts as conducted by the University of 
Oregon Medical School is illustrated. Uniform methods 
of preparing studies of children are discussed; case con- 
ferences as a means of fixing responsibility for treatment, 
developing psychotherapeutic efforts toward child and 
parents, and manipulating environmental circumstances 
in the planning for the individual’s emotional adjustment, 
are recommended. Legal limitation of this work affecting 
the coordination of this program with the services of 
existing social agencies is presented. 


JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Reviewed by EUGENE W. GREEN, M. D. 


“The Constitutional Psychopathic State,” by John M. 
Caldwell, Jr., M.D., (October, 1941). Studies are based 
upon soldiers in the U. S. Army, and among 81 cases in- 
vestigated, the order of frequency of traits was as fol- 
lows: frequent change, emotional immaturity, rationali- 
zation, Hedonism, callousness, lack of judgment, lack 
of sense of responsibility, drug addiction (mainly alcohol), 
social delinquency, sexual delinquency, — hair-trigger 
emotions, and inconsistent worry. In these traits the 
psychopath exhibits a combination of antisocial behavior, 
egocentrism, and intellectual defects. Through pre- 
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dominating symptoms, cases may be divided into: alco- 
holism, sexual perversion, social delinquency, and neurosis 
or psychosis. A case illustrating each of these four types 
is briefly presented. 

“Perversions as Neuroses (The Paraphiliac Neuroses). 
Their Relation to Psychopathy and Criminality,” by Ben 
Karpman, M.D., (October, 1941). Most psychiatrists and 
most institutions classify individuals presenting sexual 
perversions as psychopathic. Dr, Karpman feels that 
they are vastly different from cases of primary psycho- 

thy in personality make-up, social behavior and atti- 
tudes toward life problems. There is nothing psycho- 
pathic in them except having come in conflict with the 
law. They are technically criminals only because society 
has chosen to brand their sex life as criminal. On the 
other hand, they present all the earmarks of a neurosis, 
often including hypochondria, phobias, much anxiety, feel- 
ings of inferiority, suicidal tendencies and other neurotic 
features and the author presents several case summaries, 
illustrating the many neurotic manifestations present in 
each. The recognition of perversion as a neurosis 1s felt 
to be especially important from a forensic point of view 
and in therapy. 

“The Field-Theoretical Approach to Criminology,” by 
J. F. Brown, Ph.D., and Dougiass W. Orr, M.D., (October, 
1941). While recognizing that sociological, biological, and 
psychological factors may in certain cases seem to be 
the dominant factor in crime, the authors feel that a 
careful analysis in each case will reveal these biological, 
psychological, and cultural factors all playing integral 
parts, and this they have termed the “field-theoretical 
approach.” A classification of criminals in use at the 
Menninger Clinic is also presented, dividing criminals into 
acute and chronic types. The acute includes accidental 
and situation criminals, while the chronic includes those 
with organic defects, neurotic criminals, psychotic crim 
inals, and “normal criminals.” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by RoBERT H. Fe.ix, M. D. 


“Mental Hygiene in a Special Public School for Mal- 
adjusted Children,” by Abram Blau, M.D., and Louise 
Veo, M.S.S. (October, 1941). In this paper is presented 
a preliminary report summarizing the use of a special 
public school of New York City as a treatment agency 
for large numbers of problem children. The school was 
the outgrowth of recognition that the educational sys- 
tem was at least partially responsible for the care of 
predelinquents. Eventually, however, it became a place 
to which many children with serious problems were sent, 
merely because they could not be handled in their neigh- 
borhood schools. The school attempts to prevent com- 
mitment to reformatory and other institutions by giving 
the child another trial in the community. Successful 
adjustments have been worked out through good teach- 
ing, sympathetic handling, extra facilities and assistance 
from agencies inside and outside the Board of Education. 
During a period of more than a year the writers have 
represented’ the Bureau of Child Guidance in a new plan 
of close cooperative work in this school. This plan in- 
cluded the organization of the school as a whole along 
— hygiene lines for group handling of problem 
children. 

The school is for boys 11 to 17 years of age. The usual 
classroom techniques are used combined with the indi- 
vidual approach and the activity plan of teaching. The 
classes are small (about 15 pupils), the curriculum is 
rich and varied, and the grades range from 4b to 8b. 
Discipline is a special problem and is met by attempts 
to motivate cooperation for individual and group benefit. 
Punitive attitudes are minimized and principles of student 


government are employed. Sympathetic understanding is 
stressed. 
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The school principal is responsible for the general 
administration of the school, supervision of the teach- 
ers and direction of the academic program. The psy- 
chiatrist collaborates with the school principal in the 
practical application of mental hygiene in addition to 
conducting individual therapy with a limted number of 
boys. In addition to the teaching staff and the psychia- 
trist, a social worker and psychologist are employed. A 
pediatrician is also in attendance. 

No statistics are included in this paper, but the au- 
thors conclude that the school provides the advantages 
of a controlled situation similar to an institution with- 
out severing important family ties. Further, continued 
education and help is made available for children with 
severe problems which interfere with the program of 
other schools. It is stated that the opportunity for more 
prolonged observation in a controlled school situation, 
together with adequate diagnosis and treatment, fre- 
quently results in sufficient readjustment to permit a 
re-entry into a general school. 

“Psychotherapy in a Court Clinic,” by Walter Brom- 
berg, M.D., (October, 1941). The author attempts to point 
out some hazards and landmarks in the difficult field 
of psychotherapy of criminals, Modern psychotherapy 
aims to provide insight into the formation of symptoms 
as well as to provide emotional support. In a judicial 
setting, however, rational psychotherapy is limited be- 
cause it must work within the framework of the legal 
code. The author feels that, since legal institutions and 
judicial practices reflect the wishes and feelings of so- 
ciety, their attitude must necessarily be punitive. In the 
legal setting, the psychiatrist cannot help but be, in the 
eyes of the offender, the carrier of the full weight of 
social censure. 

One of the most important functions: of a court psy- 
chiatrist is the mental hygiene teaching function. The 
prisoner himself, when he gets the mental hygiene idea, 
is one of the best disciples for the psychiatrist. This 
education should go on through the judges, probation 
officers, the press, and civic bodies. The court therapist 
must have his eye on public relations as well as on the 
individual psychology of the offender. 

The therapist has only two mesures to employ—the 
promise that the patient will benefit in the future by 
recognition of the fact that crime is due to disturbance 
in his personality function, and the offer of direct aid. 
In a legal setup the possibility of direct aid by the psy- 
chotherapist is limited. The basic principle used by the 
author has been to relieve anxiety by contributing emo- 
tional support to offenders, by lifting the social pressure 
with its punitive connotations from the offender, and by 
perhaps giving insight into neurotic conflicts underlying 
criminal offenses. 

“Runaways and Nomads,” by Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D., 
(October, 1941). During the five-year period 1935-1939, 
the New York Travelers Aid Society gave service to 
2,756 cases officially classed as runaways. This was 6.2 
per cent of all cases handled. A runaway is defined as 
an individual who is absent from accustomed surround- 
ings without consent or knowledge, particularly if in- 
capacitated in any way. The majority of the cases were 
in the teen ages. Ages 15, 16, and 17 account for 52 per 
cent of all cases, while ages 13 to 19 inclusive account 
for 82 per cent. ' 

In the experience of the New York Travelers Aid 
Society, males predominate at the earlier ages and females 
at the later, even though the proportion of runaway 
males is greater for the total group. This change in 
ratios with age is most probably related to social attitudes 
as well as to specific services offered by the society. 
Themumber of runaways reported has varied from year 
to year during the period. The maximum number was 
in 1937 and the minimum in 1939. There have been vari- 
ations also in the number of runaways to New York 
and from New York. 

The chief reasons for runaways between ages 5 and 21 
are listed as: (1) distaste for school; (2) disagree- 
ments at home or unwholesome ; (8) spirit 
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of adventure; (4) foreign born ts’ lack of under- 
standing of their native-born children; (5) greed for 
earnings of children. However, these reasons are super- 
ficial and do not answer such questions as the reasons 
for disliking school, etc. Most of the young people, and 
some of the old, run away from situations in which 
they are unhappy, feel unwanted: and rejected, or feel 
frustrated in achieving their ambitions. The most im- 
portant points are usually to be found in parent-child 
and sibling relationships. Intellectual inadequacy, with 
special reference to school ambitions, either of child or 
parent, constitutes a real problem. Even more numerous 
are the cases of boys who, although of average intelli- 
gence, are not academically minded, yet for one reason or 
another cannot get into a manual training course. 

In all cases where there is opportunity for study, there 
should be careful investigation of the ostensible and real 
motivations and the personality structure as a whole, 
particularly the capacity to face unpleasant realities. 

The nomad group is small, but there is one common 
threat, that of a distinctly paranoid make-up, sometimes 
an acute psychosis. Most commonly, nomadism is ascribed 
to schizophrenia, of the simple dementing type; that is, 
when nomadism is not on a basis of economic pressure. 
It is the author’s experience that the nomads usually 
have a “mission,” they are not appreciated, or they are 
actually persecuted, to their way of thinking. In any 
case, personality disorganization is usually quite marked 
by contrast with the simpler pictures found in runaways. 
Chronic neurotics were not found. Compulsive flight, 
when it occurs, is based on a deeper alteration of the 

rsonality structure. The neurotic tends to work out 

is flights in more symbolic fashion. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 
Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Federal Indeterminate Sentence,” by Van Buren Perry 
CNovember-December, 1941). Judge Van Buren Perry, 
expressing the unanimous view of the Circuit Judges 
of South Dakota, opposes enactment of the Federal 
Indeterminate Sentence Act on the general principles 
that such an Act would be both unconstitutional and 
unwise. Further centralization of power in the executive 
department at the expense of the judicial department 
would be “undemocratic in spirit and in effect tend 
toward totalitarianism.” Public confidence would be lost 
by transferring power of sentences from an independent 
judiciary as represented by the courts to the unlimited 
scope of inquiry by politically appointed examiners of 
limited tenure. The volume of cases handled annually 
would preclude individualized treatment of offenders, 
and tend to become routine. Poor offenders would be 
discriminated against by reason of inability to engage 
counsel to represent them at the Board hearings. 

Judge Perry offers the following substitutes or amend- 
ments: (1) The Court in its discretion should have power 
to pronounce indeterminate sentence within statutory lim- 
its, and then within 1 year, after investigation and recom- 
mendation by a group of experts under supervision of 
the Board of Parole, will make such sentence definite 
as to length of time; (2) The Board of Parole should 
investigate’ and report recommendations in all cases 
where a sentence of more than 1 year and 1 day has 
been imposed, the Court to have power to revise such 
sentence upon consideration of the recommendation. 


“The Limits of Penal Treatment,” by Hans Von Hentig 
(November-December, 1941). Two hundred years ago 
the primary object of a prison was the custody of of- 
fenders so that society would be protected for the 
duration of their detention. Today we try to reform 
the offender. But we fail. Why? Because our prisons 
are too big. First, we mass prisoners in huge structures 
and then we try to apply individual treatment. The method 
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employed dooms the objective at its inception. The 
solution offered is smaller prison units, better trained 
personnel, and a more scientific classification of offend. 
ers into groups representing the occasional offender, 
the confirmed repeater, and the psychopathic or mental 
cases. These, however, are but the means to the main 
objective of crime prevention and in striving for that 
end emphasis should be placed on alternatives to confine. 
ment. 

“The Philosophy of Leniency in Crime Treatment,” 
by Justin Miller (November-December, 1941). This paper 
was read before the Prison Congress in San Francisco 
in September, 1941. As a premise to this scholarly dis- 
sertation, Justice Miller makes the comparison that 
custodial staffs are in the same relative position in the 
field of crime that pathologists occupy in the treatment 
of disease. An examination is then made of the mani- 
festations of leniency which have no permanent value 
in crime treatment such as a prosecutor with a thought 
to his record of convictions will not prosecute; where a 
victim of a larceny will not press his complaint if settle- 
ment or restitution is effected; a jury which will not 
convict for violation of an unpopular law; probation 
granted without an adequate presentence investigation; 
force and effect of the potency of the philosophy of 
unwise laxity in prison discipline; release on parole where 
no standard or approved parole plan is formulated. The 
leniency scientifically applied should receive great recog- 
nition and to efiect that objective obsolete laws should 
be discarded, more intelligent laws enacted which shall 
conform to ever-changing social conditions. 

“Measuring Parole Officer’s Work,” by David Dressler 
(November-December, 1941). This article reviews the 
experiments and experience of the New York State Pa- 
role Division in achieving an effective method of evaluat- 
ing the work of its parole staff and is an important con- 
tribution to parole administration. The orientation is 
in case work, along the methods adopted by private 
case work agencies but with adaptations made necessary 
by the law-enforcement function in parole. The review 
deals frankly with the problems “produced in part by 
such factors as: (1) The unequal background and train- 
ing of staff members, (2) the absence of articulated 
standards of work, (3) the excessive case load which 
makes it impossible to get equally intensive work on all 
cases and just as impossible for a supervisor to become 
familiar with each case handled by a parole officer under 
his supervision, and (4) that supervisors often are them- 
selves ill-equipped and have more officers under guidance 
than they can reasonably be expected to deal with and 
evaluate.” The selection, reading, and analysis of every 
third case in a New York State parole officer’s case load 
has sufficed to study the parole officer’s work as to 
qualitative and quantitative aspects and as to personality 
and capacity factors. The New York State Parole Divi- 
sion has concluded from its experiments that, although 
analysis through case reading does not enlighten as to 
all the processes of the officer, it is the most satisfactory 
device for obtaining a prospective of a cross-section of 
a parole officer’s work. 


AVAILABLE BACK NUMBERS OF 
“FEDERAL PROBATION” 


A limited supply of the following back num- 
bers of Federal Probation is available: 
May, 1939 Nevember, 1939 
August, 1939 February, 1940 
Requests should be addressed to Federal Pro- 
bation Quarterly, Supreme Court Building, Wash- 
ingtcn, D. C. 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Not a “Must” Book, But Worth Reading 


Behind the Scenes of Murder. By Joseph Catton, 
M.D. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
1940. Pp. 338. $3.00. 

The author takes the reader behind the scenes of 
murder for the two-fold purpose of recognizing the 
“faults in man and faults in his legal and social 
machinery.” Though he naturally falls short of this 
rather ambitious undertaking, he succeeds in presenting 
a very readable book. It was apparently written, however, 
more for lay consumption rather than as a contribution 
to the erminological or psychiatric literature. The style 
is very journalistic, at times breezy, at others even 
melodramatic. The chapter headings are worded in such 
gaudy aliiterations as “Bullets, Butchery and Baggage,” 
“Doodling and Derangement.” On the whole, however, 
this literary romping does not detract essentially from 
its readability. 

The eames, poston of the book is devoted to the 
doctor’s perso accounts of 40 murder cases in which 
he gave expert testimony. These included the celebrated 
Ruth Judd, Massie, and Hickman cases. The material 
which he gathered from some of these defendants is 
positively fascinating. His psychological analyses of 
motives, however, impress the reviewer as somewhat 
superficial. 

Dr. Catton gives a very comprehensive opinion regard- 
ing malingering which he calls “Crazy Capers” and is 
particularly effective in his chapter captioned “Minutes 
of Mania” wherein he scores the plea of not guilty on the 
grounds of amnesia for the crime. 

The closing chapters deal with the treatment of 
criminals in general. His ideas coincide with the most 
progressive psychiatric thought on the subject. He attri- 
butes the present failure of the present accepted treat- 
ment program to (1) differences of opinion between legal 
authorities, the judge for example, and the clinicians 
who write the programs for the juvenile or adult offen- 
der, (2) lack of cooperation on the part of relatives and 
social agencies. He suggests as remedy “legal clinics of 
science with the law providing copartnership of legalist 
and clinician” and also “giving the clinic a continuing, 
directing jurisdiction over the offender” which to the 
reviewer is very advanced opinion but unsound for several 
reasons, the principal one being scarcity of cash to 
finance any such program. 

This is not a “must” book, but its scintillating, in- 
formal style is a refreshing departure from the dull 
pedantics one frequently has to endure in more formal 
scien ific treatises and is worth reading. 

JOHN HOLLAND Cassity, M.D. 

Court of General Sessions 

New York City 


For Student of Mental Illness in Childhood — 


Schizophrenia in Childhood. By Charles 
Bradley, M.D. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. 152. $2.50. 


This book is an excellent text for the student of mental 
iliness in childhood. Pediatricians and general practition- 
ers will find it useful. Those working primarily with prob- 
lems in child behavior will find a comprehensive review of 
literature dealing with schizophrenia, only as it appears 
in the child prior to physiological puberty. The author 
includes a few of his case studies. 

In so far as there heve been contributions to literature 
and the author has had experience, Schizophrenia in 
Childhood covers incidence, symptomatology, course, 
types, etiology, psychopathology, laboratory findings, 
anatomical pathology, diagnosis, differential diagnosis, 
prophylaxis and treatment, and prognosis. The book is 
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completed by a concise integration of the findings of the 
various writers, aptly entitled “A Practical Concept of 
Childhood Schizophrenia.” 

The chapiers on symptomatology, laboratory findings, 
differential diagnosis, and prophylaxis and treatment 
especial.y deserve attention, not only upon the basis of 
content but also upon the challenge they offer to those in 
a position to make long-time studies of children with 
symptoms of mental illness. Symptoms which have been 
agreed upon in the literature are summarized. Laboratory 
findings have been of assistance in differential diagnosis 
especially through psychological studies. Certainly psy- 
chological techniques and electro-encephalographic studies 
warrant further investigation. The presentation of the 
differential diagnosis proves how little is known of normal 
abnormal behavior, the developmental levels of children 
and the lack of clearly defined entities in other severe 
behavior problems. In view of the symptoms listed, more 
original methods of attempted treatment would be an- 
ticipated. Throughout, prophylaxis and treatment are 
much the same as for the adult, despite the fact that the 
child’s mental development is described as not complex 
enough to develop delusions. 

This book assembles all contributions to knowledge 
of schizophrenia in childhood. It is a valuable addition 
to the library of anyone who works with or is interested 
in problems of this type. 

Sara G. GEIGER, M.D. 


County Guidance Clinic 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Study of Negro-White Differentials in Crime 

Negro Crime. By Jess Spirer. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. Comparative Psychology Mono- 
graphs, Volume 16, Number 2, June 1940. Pp. 64, 
$1.25. 


The problem of this study is to compare the crime 
rates of Negroes and whites and to determine if possible 
the reasons for the differences obtaining. The data used 
are taken from the records of commitment of native . 
white and Negro males to the Western State Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh. The period covered 
was from January 1, 1906, to December 31, 1935, inclu- 
sive, and the study involved a group of 9,394 men, of 
whom 6,640 were native white and 2,754 were Negroes. 
Census data were also used. 

Mr. Spirer calculated a commitment rate in terms of 
the ratio per one thousand populaion. Applying this rate 
he found that for the period of the study Negro commit- 
ments were 9.69 times that for whites. While in certain 
categories of crime the Negro rate was less high, in all 
it exceeded that of whites. For example, the rate for re- 
ceiving stolen goods was 3.40 times the white rate, al- 
though the difference here was less than for any other 
ca egory; while the incidence of commitments for crimes 
of violence among Negros, was 29.06 that for whites. 
While Spirer recognizes the role of prejudice and the 
possibility of error as factors inflating Negro commit- 
ments, his data support the usual assumpion of an ex- 
cessively high rate of crime among Negroes. 

The major portion of this study is devoted to review 
of previous studies of crime among Negroes and to a 
survey of possible explanations of the Negro-white dif- 
ferentials. Four types of explanations are presented and 
the pertinent studies summarized. The first of these 
theories is that the higher crime rate among Negroes is 
due to their mental inferiority as a race. A survey of the 
materials available suggests (1) the inconclusive char- 
acter of the findings on mental differences and (2) the 
absence of any proved relation of whatever differences 
exist to such facts as crime. The materials related to dif- 
ferences of the nonintellectual type yield no better re- 
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turns, though Mr. Spirer is inclined to think that further 
study as this point might supply some clues. The third, 
and to the reviewer the most valid type of explanation, 
is in terms of the status and cultural factors. The dis- 
advantaged position of the Negro in the social order, 
the inequality of opportunity, and the Negro’s inadequate 
access to the resources of the community, seem to offer 
the best explanation, although as the author indicates 
this is an unproved hypothesis. Finally, the author com- 
pares the composition of the Negro and white SS, 
and concludes that at least for his Pennsylvania material 
the age factor is of some importance in the difference of 
crime rates. Apparently the age structure of the Negro 
population is favorable to a higher rate of crime, though 
correction for this factor and the sex ratio factor reduces 
the difference by only about 20 per cent. 

Spirer’s monograph is a valuable summary of studies 
made in this field and is a contribution as an intensive 
piece of research. It is not an intensive analysis of causal 
factors in crime, but of types of explanations of white 
and Negro crime rates. Possibly a more intensive back- 
ground and case study of his criminal population and its 
members would have given the basis for original gen- 
eralization. The reviewer of course realizes the difficulty 
and magnitude of a task of this kind. Within the limits 
of its frame of reference, however, Mr. Spirer has done 
an excellent job. 

Admittedly studies of this kind do not inspire optimism 
as to the reduction and control of crime among Negros. 
The outlook is certainly not bright. One can only offer the 
somewhat sterile conclusion that the Negro crime rate 
can only be reduced as the status of the Negro in the 
American social order is improved. Unfortunately the 
environmental bases of the Negro-white differential in 
the crime rate are more or less beyond the control of the 
agencies and institutions responsible for the reformation 


of the criminal. 
Howard University O. BROWN 


Concerns Daily Problems of Social Workers 


Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Bread. By 
Carlisle Shafer and Carol Shafer. New York, 
Morningside Heights: Columbia University 
Press, 1940. Pp. 207. $2.25. 


This unusual book is concerned with the five problems 
most often met by social workers: unemployment, low in- 
come, old age, broken homes, and the need for medical at- 
tention and care. The last chapter is devoted specifically 
to a discussion of social work. The general theme is how 
dependent people can be made independent; how we can 
make possible not only the pursuit, but the actual attain- 
ment of self-sufficiency. 

The book is a series of letters, wherein Carol Shafer, 
who is a social worker in the field, writes to her husband, 
Carlisle Shafer, who is a teacher of the social sciences, 
presenting to him definite and concrete social problems 
which arise in the routine of her work. He, in turn, re- 
plies, discussing the economic and social causes and at- 
tempts to discuss specific and possible ways of meeting 
these problems. Individual cases are presented and dis- 
cussed in that conversational and easy manner which 
makes the book very readable. 

In the last chapter the economist expresses his —- 
ticism and prejudices against social case work and 
upon the social worker to explain the function of the case 
worker. The final reply is a very comprehensive short 
course in social work. 

The complete manner in which problems are discussed, 
the nature of the statistical data, and the authors’ knowl- 
edge of subject matter makes the book of much value to 
all social workers anxious for greater understanding of 
the problems they face daily. | 


U. S. Probation Office 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Scientific Study of the Sex Variant 


Sex Variants: A Study of Homosexual Pat- 
terns, By George W. Henry, M.D. New York: 
orig Hoeber, Inc., 1941. Pp. 1179. 2 vols. 


Probably no class of offenses against the law can be 
looked at less objectively by the general public, and all 
too often by juries, judges and (shall we whisper it?) 
probation officers, than those involving the various mani- 
festations of the sexual urge. If this be true, it is 
a fortiori so of those cases in which the object of the 
offender’s sexual urge is of the same sex. Homosexuality, 
or sexual inversion, has been the subject of violent taboos, 
of objurgations, and of blind and sometimes almost 
sadistic vengeance by the criminal law, usually without 
the faintest suggestion that the invert is a pathological 
specimen, and that the problem is in very large measure 
a psychiatric one rather than one for exclusively penal 
treatment. 

The Committee for the Study of Sex Variants, made 
up of distinguished psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
sociologists, was formed about 6 years ago for the purpose 
of making a scientific and objective study of this little- 
understood group of sex variants. 

The present volumes furnish us full autobiographical 
data on 80 cases of men and women (about evenly divided) 
who prefer as sexual mates persons of their own sex. 
Full physical and psychological examinations, including 
gynecological studies of the women and masculinity- 
femininity psychologica] tests, were performed. The vol- 
umes are thus essentially case material, with a minimum 
of discussion or presentation of authors’ biases. One is 
impressed indeed with the objective approach of the 
author, Dr. Henry, who is an experienced phychiatrist of 


That homosexuality is really a matter of preponderance 
of that tendency rather than a complete absence of 
heterosexuality is emphasized throughout by Henry. 


“If we could thus divide humans into two groups 
and if the sex variant were a rare individual, we 
might spare ourselves unpleasant contemplation 
by remaining cblivious of the few who deviate from 
our standards. As a matter of fact the sex variant 
is not an uncommon person and he is found in all 
classes of society. Moreover there is little scientific 
basis for precise classification of humans as male and 
female. Masculinity and femininity are quantitative 
and qualitative variations. These variations are reg- 
istered in structural, physiological and psychological 
attributes which are peculiar to each individual. Re- 
gardless of the sex, a person gives expression to 
masculine or feminine traits in accordance with his 
innate tendencies to maleness or femaleness and in 
proportion to the opportunities for expression of 
these tendencies.” (Vol. I, p. x). 


He divides the cases into the bisexual, the homosexua), 
and the narcissistic, the latter group including those with 
pronounced exhibitionistic, masturbatory, or transvestite 
(wearing clothing of the opposite sex) tendencies. The 
sexual activities of many began at an early age, and in 
almost all cases had involved the opposite sex at some 
stage. They have, however, “failed to achieve and main- 
tain adult heterosexual means of sexual ression,” and 
“have resorted to other modes of sexual expression.” 
Henry considers that “the sex variant may remain at an 
immature level of sexual adjustment because of (a) 
constitutional deficiencies, (b) the influence of family 
patterns of sexual adjustment, (c) lack of opportunities 
for psychosexual development.” The notion that the sex 
variant may be readily discovered by his appearance or 
manner is rather thoroughly exploded by Henry; many 
of the men apoeenee quite masculine, and many of the 
women feminine. “It is senuneely inaccurate to clas- 
sify persons as e or female. Instead, the 
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attributes of persons should be studied to determine 
their relative masculinity and femininity.” _ . 

Finaily, “With few exceptions the laws dealing with 
the sex variant have been of little value. Experience has 
demonstrated abundantly that such punishment as is 
administered by confinement in penal institutions is likely 
to make the sex variant a less desirable citizen by the 
time his term of imprisonment expires. 


“As yet society has no solution for the problem of sex 
variant. If he can afford treatment he may be helped in 
his adjustment by psychotherapy. If he is apprehended 
because of what is regarded as a sex offense his reputa- 
tion as a citizen is likely to be ruined and neither he nor 
society is benefited by his segregation. This condition will 
continue until society provides a new type of institutional 
treatment which combines the desirable features of oc- 
upational, psychiatric and institutional treatment.” Vol. 
li. vo. 1028). 

The volume is, as the pein leaflet says, “essential 
to psychiatrists, general practitioners, psychologists, so- 
cial workers, educators, lawyers, probation officers, and 
all others concerned with medical and human problems.” 
That this latter phrase includes prosecutors, judges, and 
prison administrators goes without further specification! 


Washington, D. C. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


Helps to Understand Delinquents 


The Individual and His Society. By Abram 
Kardiner. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939. Pp. 508. $3.50. 


Freud and his followers for a long time had very little 
if any influence on sociology and anthropology. Their 
ideas first were considered by some of the anthropologists. 
Rivers and Malinowski were among the earliest English 
anthropologists to find in Freudian concepts aid in 
interpreting the culture of preliterate peoples. Their 
impact on sociology came first through the social psychol- 
ogists. 

The significance of the book under consideration is 
that an anthropologist and a psychiatrist have collab- 
orated in an attempt to apply Freudian concepts to diverse 
primitive cultures in order to test the hypothesis that the 
social institutions have a direct bearing upon individual 
personalities and determine the basic personality structure 
in each culture. The consequence of the integration of 
psychoanalysis and cultural anthropology is that Kardiner 
modifies in many respects the Freudian psychology. While 
some of the basic concepts of Freud are retained, he found 
that when he applied psychoanalysis to cultures, certain 
theories had to be discarded and others had to be intro- 
duced. Also out of the integration grew a modification of 
the theories of the functional anthropologists represented 
by Ruth Benedict in her Patterns of Culture. Kardiner 
finds that, instead of making sexual frustration basic 
as did Freud in his attempt to understand the individual, 
frustration with whatever activities and anxieties grow 
out of it develops from any type of need felt by the ego. 
A society builds institutions in the attempt to channelize 
these needs in such a way as to satisfy the individual, 
and yet to preserve the social solidarity. ae 

This study throws light on a problem which has long 
perplexed ihe sociologist: how society brings the indivi- 
dual into conformity with its standards, and on the way 
in which society contributes to the disorganization of the 

individual. It does not contribute much to another puzzling 
problem of the sociologist: how the individual brings 
about changes in social institutions. The former problem 
is elucidated ina way which supplements the exposition 
of Cooley and of George Herbert Mead. But it throws 
light on only one aspect of the problem of social change, 
that of the effect of changes in such basic institutions as 
those concerned with economic security and those pro- 
viding for the satisfaction of the sexual impulse; upon 
the secondary institutions, such as religion, taboo systems, 
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rituals, folktales, and techniques of thinking. 

If anyone dealing with the criminal, as judge, prison 
official, or probation or parole officer, has the proper 
background, this book will be of much help in understand- 
ing delinquents. 

He will see in many cases that the way in which the 
social requirements have been appiied to the delinquent 
during his development explains why he acts as he does. 
It will also indicate where lies the source of the frustra- 
tion which accounts for the delinquency. But it does not 
indicate what practical measures should be taken to 
remedy the situation. That task in many cases wiil still 
remain for the psychiatrist. The value of the book lies 
chiefly in the realm of theory; but in view of the confusion 
now existing among the psychiatrists, social workers, and 
sociologists it admirably provides a simplification of the 
jae ts approach and an emphasis upon social con- 

ons. 


University of Wisconsin J. L. GILuin 


Effect of War on Children’s Emotional Life 


Borrowed Children. By Mrs. St. Loe Strachy, 
with foreword Amabel Williams-Ellis. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1941. Pp. 149. 75 cents. 


War is always a cruel heartless, and expensive thing, 

and always takes a heavy toll from innocent children. 
The present world war is no different from the others, 
except in its magnitude as to numbers and in its drastic 
form. Normal chiidhood represents a state of innocence 
and absolute confidence in its environment. When that 
innocence and trust are displaced by suspicion, fear, and 
anxiety, the mind and body both suffer. 
__ This little volume is the story of evacuation problems 
in England, and their remedies. The Foreword begins 
with the announcement that during the first days of 
September, 1939, more than 734,000 unaccompanied 
children in the British Isles were evacuated from their 
city homes. The discussion proper begins with the state- 
ment that “evacuation is another name for dislocation”; 
and after announcing that “the menace of the air” had 
uprooted many classes of workers, settles upon the real 
theme—the dislocation of child life through evacuation 
of thousands of children from their own homes in the 
cities and their settlement as individuals or as groups in 
villages or rural districts. 

For many years we have known that fear and anxiety 
in children have produced enuresis. A lot of space is taken 
in this book in reciting concrete cases of bed-wetting 
among these evacuees, attributed to this dislocation of 
normal life. While no particularly new information is 
imparted, the cases recited are told in a manner that 
makes the histories very readable. Mention is also made 
of other behavior problems, doubtless due to the uprooting 
of these boys and girls. 

The remedies being tried out by the children’s agencies 
are (1) personal visitation of the children in their foster 
homes where difficulties have arisen, and (2) the estab- 
lishment of child guidance centers where children can be 
taken for treatment. These consist of three kinds: ad- 
visory, group play, and direct treatment of the individ- 
ual child. Play centers for children who have been 
deprived of schol during the past year—there are an 
estimated 800,000 of them—are also described as well as 
the attendant results. 

While the effect of this wholesale evacuation may not 
prevent a different situation from that of any other child 
in Britain or in the United States who has been badly 
disturbed by unfavorable circumstances, the larger num- 
bers involved in this evacuation in England, make this 
book well worth the reading. The analyses of the various 
misadjustments by child experts and methods prescribed 
for treatment make the book of particular value to social 
workers. 

U. S. Probation Office 
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Men Against Themselves and Society 


Man Against Himself. By Karl A. Menninger, 
M.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1938. Pp. 485. $1.89. 


Man against himself should be read by any of us who 
have to deal with men who seem to be against society 
rather than against themselves. Since the probation of- 
ficer comes in very intimate contact with antisocial per- 
sons, it is especially necessary for him to determine to 
what extent the antisocial behavior in his clients is actu- 
ally antiself behavior. Without making too rigid a classi- 
fication, delinquents and criminals can be divided into 
two groups: those whose antisocial behavior is a cultural 
pattern acceptable to themselves and those who are 
called neurotic delinquents. It is the latter whose anti- 
social activity is described by Menninger as arising from 
self-destructive tendencies. 

This book contains a description of the several “sui- 
cides”: (1) the ordinarily understood form of suicide; 
i.e., the sudden, abrupt, total destruction of oneself; 
(2) chronic suicide in which the individual through 
asceticism, invalidism, alcoholism, criminal] behavior or 
by psychosis, prevents himself from living a satisfactory 
life; (3) focal suicide including self-mutilations, ma- 
lingering, frequent recourse to surgery, recurrent acci- 
dents, and frigidity; and (d) organic suicide—organic 
diseases with psychological causes. 

Menninger says, “We have come to see that just as the 
child must learn to live wisely so he must learn to hate 
expeditiously, to turn destructive tendencies away from 
himself toward enemies that actually threaten him 
rather than toward the friendly and the defenseless, the 
more usual victims of destructive energy. In the end 
each man kills himself in his own selected way, fast or 
slow, soon or late . . . . I believe that our best defense 
against seif-destructiveness lies in the courageous appli- 
cation of intelligence to human phenomenology.” 

The promise contained in the last quoted sentence and 
described in the last section of the book entitled “Re- 
construction” contains the author’s recommendations of 
the technics that might be employed by practitioners 
of psychiatry, social workers, probation officers, and by 
judicious use of recreation, occupational rehabilitation, 
re-education, etc. 

The section on actual suicide is begun by the urgent 
statement that 60 persons kill themselves daily in the 
United States. The author goes on to point out that we 
are too prone to “explain” a suicide by a recent unhappy 
event or influence in the patient’s life which seems so 
immediately connected in time and circumstance with the 
suicide as being sufficient explanation for it. He warns 
us that we should go further back into the life of an 
individual who has succeeded in abruptly terminating 
this life to find the more complete and hidden insidious 
derivation of the suicide in question. The author gives 
an illuminating explanation of the three wishes he finds 
in persons who commit suicide: (1) The wish to kill; 
(2) The wish to be killed; and (3) The wish to die. 

In his chapter on antisocial behavior, the author re- 
veals clearly that the “crime does not pay” argument 
does not impress neurotic criminals. As a group they are 
persons who have a strong need to be punished. The 
characters of such persons are designated by the author 
as perverse personalities—or to use the more widely 
accepted term “neurotic characters.” “This form of 
chronic self-destruction, disguised by aggressive be- 
havior, is quite similar to alcoholism except that the 
individual ruins himself by inexpedient conduct instead 
of by drinking. I do not refer to a single injudicious act 
but a certain consistent addiction, as it were, to “bad” 
(i.e., aggressive) behavior, the net result of which is 
disaster to the individual. Such individuals may assume 
the role of alcoholics, of neurotics, or of out-and-out 
criminals, but they always fail. They are, so to speak, 
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always successful in failing. If, for example, they pursue 
the career of crime, their crimes are stupidly executed, 
they seem to rush to be arrested rather than to escape it, 
they frequently do everything possibie to obstruct their 
attorney’s measures for their defense, and seem, in short, 
to invite punishment. If, on the other hand, they aim 
higher and seek, ostensibly, some more worthy attain- 
ment, they skillfully manage to bring it to catastrophe 
time after time... . The aggressions often assume the 
nature of provocations like those of the child who, 
feeling guilty on account of some secret transgression, 
provokes his father by an obvious and petty aggression 
to a punitive retaliation.” 

The antisocial behavior of this form of chronic suicide 
may often be passive rather than aggressive. The au- 
thor describes those individuals who exasperate their 
associates by laziness, indifference, and ineptitude. The 
resulting punishment is likely to be more insidious and 
to appear more definitely as if the individual were the © 
victim of fate or of inexorable forces such as economics 
rather than of the vengeance of those whom he has in- 
jured. A large portion of the time of many probation 
officers is spent listening to the complaints of clients 
who feel they are the victims of an unsmiling fate. Such 
an “unfortunate” refuses to see that he himself is the 
captain of his- fate because of his deep need to continue 
to write for himself an unhappy history in which his 
guilt is constantly diminished by punishment for his 
passive but antisocial attitudes. 

The unconscious patterns underlying the antisocial 
behavior of these self-punishing individuals: could be 
stated as follows: There is a wish to remain as dependent 
as a child and a strong resentment against the social, 
economic and other forces which prevents the individual 
from remaining thus dependent. As a consequence of 
this resentment there is a wish to secure revenge, to 
assert one’s self antisocially. The result of this aggres- 
sion is a feeling of guilt which requires punishment. In 
the language of the childish unconscious mind this 
frustration is epitomized thus: “They treated me mean, 
I hate them, I don’t need them any more, I will pay them 
back, I will take what I want from them; but I am sorry, 
I feel guilty, I will be punished for this ... .” In this 
bitter complaint he refers first to his parents and later 
to such representatives of society as the policeman, the 
judge, the probation officer, the employer, etc. “Some 
criminality is the result of overwhelming hate developed 
in childhood, which the individual can express only at 
the price of intimidation by his own conscience to such 
an extent that he unconsciously fails to carry through 
his aggressions and allows himself to be detected, cap- 
tured, and punished.” 

In the last section of the book the author begins his 
presentations of remedies by raising the question, “Can 
we abet or encourage the life instinct in its battle against 
the death instinct and become in a larger measure the 
masters of our own destinies? In short, can we still 
further postpone death—and how? He points out first 
of all that it is impossible to combat all aggressive be- 
havior in a direct, head-on manner. It is of early im- 
portance that the chief victim of the aggressions, the 
aggressor himself, recognizes the self-destructive element 
in his aggressions. He must further become able to turn 
his anger away from himself. The probation officer 
whose client merely continues to describe his own un- 
worthiness and to promise to cooperate without ever 
bringing out some direct resentment against the officer 
himself may be sure that is not making satisfactory prog- 
ress if his client is of the neurotic character type. 

Next, it is necessary to find more appropriate ob- 
jectives against which the hatred may be turned. The 
use of competitive recreation, boxing, golf, football, are 
here cited. The turning of such hostile energy against a 
hard task, its use in hard work is of course a very ac- 
ceptable sublimation toward which such an individual 
should be directed. “We must regard with high favor 
all of those human activities, some deriving from play and 
some from work, which give an outlet to these impulses 
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to fight and destroy: sports, games, politics, business, 
and the aggressive sides of many hobbies.” 

The author further advises the deliberate avoiding of 
love objects which are in reality more hated than loved. 
The client who persists in his “loving” attentions to- 
wards parents, “friends,” or others whom he really re- 
sents bitterly, will better his chances cf a successful 
adjustment if it is practically possible for him to lessen 
his contacts with such persons. Persons toward whom 
we have a mixture of strong feelings of hate as well as of 
love, are apt to be factors in the increase of our own self- 
destruction. 

The author discusses the usefulness of re.igion and 
atonement in helping the self-destructive individual. 
Atonement itself may be self-destructive; however, from 
the practical standpoint he regards atonement as patho- 
logical only when it becomes self-destructive in its net 
result. He cites the example of a man who upon inheriting 
a considerable amount of money at the death of his father, 
gave the greater portion of this inheritance for scien- 
tific research as a commendable atonement that the in- 
dividual may have had for his hatred against his father. 
If this individual, driven by his sense of guilt, had given 
the money away for unwise purposes to the extreme 
degree that he and his family suffered actual want, it is 
evident that such an atonement would be of a neurotic 
kind and that the result would be self-destructive. 

In conclusion it may be said that the author has pre- 
sented a challenging point of view regarding human self- 
destructiveness much of which he sustains with en- 
lightening evidence, gome of which can properly be con- 
sidered as theoretical and needing further substantiation. 
He challenges to put to the test of everyday observation 
a more careful scrutiny of the inner life of those persons 
whose further antisocial behavior we would like to pre- 
vent. Perhaps we can find new ways to help those who 
are against themselves and against society, to become 
more affirmative in their life strivings. 

D t of Public Welfare CONRAD SOMMER, M.D. 

Springfield, IU. 


The Depression and Social Adjustment 


Some Social Aspects of the Depression, 1930- 
1935. By Clarence J. Enzler. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1939. 


Pp. 187. 


In the preface the author has stated the purpose of 
the study as concerned with “discovering the effects of 
the depression on the production of economic goods, on 
crime, on educational facilities, on health .. .,” etc. It is 
set forth, however, as a library study in which no field 
of exploration was attempted by the writer except to 


gather comments and data presented in numerous books, - 


pamphlets, and articles by other authors. It is well, 
therefore, for the reader to note in the preface the 
author’s explanation of the limitations of the study 
else a greater significance might be attached to “cases” 
cited and factors discussed than would be warranted. 

The monograph brings together in one volume certain 
illustrative and factual material on the social aspecfs 
of the depresion years, 1930-1935, summarized in a 
fashion for quick reading. Obviously much additional 
valuable data along these lines has been brought to the 
attention of the public in the 3 years which have elapsed 
since the monograph was published. For instance, army 
medical examination findings give much significant data 
relative to the health effects of depression years. Also, 
there is more recent and complete data on the part played 
by the government in dealing with the social and 
economic factors in the trying situation facing the country 
which is worthy of fuller interpretation and recognition 
of gains made than is found in this monograph. < 

For those working in fields dealing with human beings 
who for some reason are out of step with accepted social 
behavior, the monograph provides information which is 
valuable in understanding many factors contributing to 
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social behavior and the strains placed upon men and 
women who were caught in the adverse circumstances of 
depression years. It is well to remember, that much is 
lacking in order to prove either cause or effect regarding 
any one or all of the phenomena considered. There re- 
mains therefore, serious question whether the evidence 
presented in the volume justifies in every instance the 
conclusions reached by the author. Though much of the 
data presented in this monograph may already be fam- 
iliar to people engaged in the public social services, a 
review of it may serve to stimulate further thinking 
regarding the direction which our public and private 
efforts should take in the fields of prevention, correction, 
and rehabilitation. 
Social Security Board 
Washington, D. C. 


Monographs on Case and Group Work 


Group Work and Case Work—Their Relation- 
ship and Practice. By Gertrude Wilson. New 
York: Family Welfare Association of America, 
1941. Pp. 107. 85 cents. 


Case Work Treatment of a Child. By Annette 
Garrett. New York: Family Welfare Association 
of America, 1941. Pp. 61. 50 cents. 


Group Work and Case Work—Their Relatonship and 
Practice, represents several years of study and analysis 
of material on the part of the author. Because of the 
interest in the subject and because of the need for a 
concise summery of material thus far accumulated this 
book becomes a valuable addition to group work literature 
and no less to case work. It should prove to be just what is 
needed by both those workers just beginning to explore 
the questions involved and also those workers who have 
been working on the problem and now need a springboard 
for further study. 

The actual content of this excellent volume is substan- 
tia ly revealed by an examination of the chapter titles. 
In addition to the opening discussion of group work and 
case work we find an interpretation of the group work 
process, the use of groups in the practice of case work, 
the use of case work services in the practice of group 
work, and co-operative service of group work and case 
work. Particularly helpful at this stage of group work 
development is the interpretation of the group work 
process. It further reinforces the newly accepted meaning 
that group work is a method or educational process 
based on certain understandings of the dynamics of group 
interaction and human behavior. In addition to the clearly 
stated theoretical concepts the author has given them 
reality by the wise use of illustrative material gleaned 
from actual records of group experience. The practitioner 
may find the material on the relationship of group work 
and case work of more interest but it should be said 
that this material will take on meaning only as the basic 
concepts are understood. 

Probation workers have always used the recreational 
agencies in so far as they were available and had pro- 
ram offerings suitable to the needs of their clients. This 
book will be particularly helpful to them at the point* 
f the referral process and the interagency relationship. 
A careful study of it will reveal why some referrals 
have failed to work out and why certain conditions must 
be met if the group work program is to be a valuable 
resource. The book is written in a clear, readable style. 
Those who acquire it will find themselves reffering to it 
again and again. 

As the editor points out in the foreword of Case Work 
Treatment of a Child: “Detailed studies of single cases 
are essential to the further development of social case 
work.” In this interesting monograph we have such a 
study which undoubtedly will contribute to the devolon- 
ment of social case work generally and case work with 
children particularly. 


CATHERINE M. DUNN 
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In the monograph the worker presents Sammy, age 10; 
a decision must be made about foster home placement. 
Institutional placement has already failed. The child 
guidance clinic has made the referral and request; 
urgency is apparent. With this start we find such ques- 
tions discussed as, Does the case call for placement? What 
considerations enter into finding a foster home? We move 
through an intriguing summary of the dynamics of place- 
ment and replacement and then begin on the first phase of 
treatment. In this section the usual case work relationships 
between worker and child, worker and parents, and worker 
and foster parents are covered. Throughout the material 
excerpts from the record are used to show movement and 
illustrate principles. The second phase of treatment deals 
with the direct treatment of the child or psychotherapy. 
This is fascinating in its clarity. Goals are established; 
interpretation is given; the need for continual rediagnosis 
is stressed. Though the monograph should not be used in 
part and should be considered as a carefully integrated 
whole, this latter section will probably furnish the most 
stimulation for the reader. 

Though perhaps unimportant it should be said that 
there is a warmth about this material not always found in 
like pubiications. Furthermore it is concise, and easy to 
read. Busy workers will appreciate this. For the probation 
worker there could be nothing better because the case so 
well illustrates the antecedent conditions and situations 
— at the base of those cases that later come to 
them. 


University of California HARLEIGH B. TRECKER - 


’ Century of Progress in Probation 
Probation and Parole Progress. Yearbook of 
the National Probation Association, 1941. Edited 
by Marjorie Bell. New York: National Proba- 
tion Association. Pp. 470. $1.75 cloth. $1.25 paper. 


The 1941 Yearbook of the National Probation Associa- 
tion, entitled Probation and Parole Progress, is the best 
and largest of a long series of excellent Yearbooks. In- 
cluded in the volume are the outstanding papers presented 
at the Centennial Observance held in Boston and the 
Annual Conference at Atlantic City. ; 

The officers of the Association put forth special effort 
to arrange a significant program commemorating the 
one hundredth anniversary of probation. Many authori- 
ties in the field of probation and parole appeared on 
the program of the Conference held in Boston. “The 
Next Hundred Years,” by Sanford Bates, is one of the 
stimulating ponees carried in the volume. In looking into 
the future Mr. Bates sees the probation officer assuming 
a progressively more important and dignified role in 
the administration of the criminal law. 

In “The Development of Probation,” Mr. Charles L. 
Chute, the executive director of the Association, por- 
trays an encouraging picture of the progress made in 
probation. Professor Nathaniel Cantor presented a 
thought-provoking paper, “The Function of Probation,” 
which brought forth violent disagreement from those 
who objected to Professor Cantor’s conception of the 
limited area in which the probation officer should 
function. Other headliners whose papers appear in the 
Yearbook are: Sheldon Glueck, Eduard C. Lindeman, 
Miriam Van Waters, Paul W. Alexander, Agnes K. 
Hanna, Thomas E. Dewey, and Hyman S. Lippman. 

The volume contains an interesting discussion of the 
Youth Correction Authority Act which is now under 
consideration by legislatures of several states and by 
the Congress of the United States. — 

All persons engaged in the probation and parole fields 


~ should read the 1941 Yearbook. It serves as useful 


resource material for teachers, sociologists, judges, and 
others interested in delinquency and crime. ein 
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Bibliography on Crime and Criminal Justice 


Bibliographies on Crime. Compiled by Helen 
F. Conover. Washington, D. C.: The Library of 
Congress, 1940. -Pp. 52 (mimeographed). Free. 


The Division of Bibliography of the Library of Congress 
has compiled a comprehensive and significant 52-page 
monograph containing a bibliography of 46 separate bibliog- 
raphies and also a selected list of 426 titles in the field of 
crime and criminal seatoe published during the years 
1987 to 1939. In addition to the usual publication data 
each reference contains the Library of Congress catalo 
number, especially helpful to those who visit libraries whic 
have adopted the Library of Congress method of cataloging. 

The Division of Bibliography has rendered a worth- 
while service in developing Bibliographies on Crime, and 
it is hoped that subsequent volumes will be released periodi- 
cally, providing those interested in the prevention and treat- 
ment of yng wre A and crime with an up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy of the latest publications in the field. 

Copies of the monograph may be secured without charge 
dl writing to the Division of Bibliography, Library o 
ngress. 


Professional Education and Case Work Skills 


The Skills of the Beginning Case Worker: As 
Evaluated by the School, the Agency, and the 
Worker. By Florence Hollis, Lucia Clow, and 
Committee. New York: Family Welfare Associ- 


ation of America, 1941. Pp. 30. 30 cents. 


This monograph, consisting of three papers delivered 
at the National Conference of Social Work, Case Work 
Division, May 28, 1940, Grand Rapids, Mich., repre- 
sents an attempt to evaluate the methods of professional 
education in terms of “skills” of first-year workers. 

The first paper presents an evaluation of the case work 
skills of four graduates during their first year of employ- 
ment in a private welfare agency. Although Miss Hollis’ 
primary emphasis is on the evaluation of skills, her 
remarks relative to “professional attitudes” merit atten- 
tion and reflection. In reflection one might well consider 
the question: “Of what real value are skills administered 
by a worker in whom the basic principles of ‘professional 
attitudes’ have not been thoroughly assimilated?” In her 
discussion of diagnostic and treatment skills, Miss Hollis 
enumerates some of the “strengths” and “weaknesses” as 
disclosed in the case histories, and suggests possibilities 
for the correction of the weaknesses through a revision 
of methods and quality of instruction in certain areas. 
To Miss Hollis’ belief that many of the “strengths” are 
developed through a “realistic and carefully supervised 
pe experience,” this writer wishes to add a fervent 

men. 

The second paper sets forth in a realistic and under- 
standable manner the problems incident to agency ex- 
pectancy, and ultimate assimilation into its program of 
first-year “school-trained” workers. Although Miss Clow 
recognizes the fact that “no standard product” can come 
from the schools, she does believe that a closer working 
relationship between the schools and the agencies would 
be of inestimable value in securing the “school-trained” 
worker best equipped physically, emotionally, and in 
specific ability to perform the type of work incidental to 
the functioning of the particular agency. 

What the case worker expects from his professional 
education and for the agency program on his first job is 
the subject of the third ys This paper was produced 
by a study committee of 10 first-year case workers em- 
ployed in the Provident Association and the Childrens’ 
Aid Society of St. Louis, Mo. These 10 workers repre- 
sented five schools of social work and had experienced 
as many different combinations of class and field work. 
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On the whole the report of this study group seems to ap- 
prove the content of the courses required of students in 
schools of social work. One gathers the impression, how- 
ever, that several members of the group believed that 
some school, or schools, atempted to cover too much mate- 
rial within a 2-year period; while others believed that 
too little time was given to the interpretation of certain 
“areas.” Many questions must have arisen during the dis- 
cussion of the contributions of their education experiences 
and this reviewer should enjoy closing this brief discus- 
sion with but. two which occurred to him. (1) Is it pos- 
sible for a person to become “fully” prepared, through 
content courses and field work experience, to completely 
meet the exigencies of human beings in the sphere of 
social case work? (2) Are we, as a profession, at that 
point in our development where a more extensive and in- 
tensive period of training is indicated? 


U. S. Probation Office GLENN V. McFARLAND 
Chicago, Till. 


War and Mental Health 


The Neuroses in War. By Several Authors 
under the editorship of Emanuel Miller, M.A. 
(Cantab), M.R.C.P., D.P.M. (Cambs). New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1940. Pp. 210. 
$2.50. 


This book is a presentation of the subject by British 
authors who have reviewed the literature, and who have 
had wide experience with war neuroses among soldiers, 
veterans, and civilians of the last great war and of the 
present war. 

The 11 chapters, into which the volume is divided, cov- 
er a survey of the literature, the mode of onset of the 
neuroses in war, clinical case studies, differential diag- 
nosis, psychopathological theories, treatment in the field 
and at advanced centers, types and techniques of treat- 
ment, psychiatric organization in the Services, and civil- 
ian reaction and morale including “the War of Nerves.” 

There are four valuable appendices, namely: (1) Ex- 
tracts from “Report of the War Office Committee on En- 
quiry on Shell Shock” (1922); (2) A Description of the 
Treatment Facilities for Civilian Psychoneurotic Cas- 
ualties provided by the Emergency Medical Service 
(1940); (3) Classification of Psychological Disorders in 
War; and (4) Psychiatric Pharmacology. 

That the several chapters are written by different au- 
thors results in duplication and overlapping of material. 
This is far from detrimental to the work, for the neuroses 
in their war-time setting are presented from the varied 
viewpoints of the authors whose experiences have been 
diverse and rich. 

This volume is of especial value because it is oppor- 
tune. It correlates many lessons learned in World War 
I with present-day experience. Many of these lessons were 
the result of trial and error and bitter experience, and 
a review of them is profitable. Today war is waged far 
beyond the formal fighting line, subjecting the civil 
populace, as well as the military, to war’s direct effects. 
This fact. broadens immeasurably the group of persons 
directly interested in the problems of neuroses in war. 
This book is timly, too, in that it presents a preview of 
conditions that may soon confront us, thus allowing time 
for mature consideration of the problems thereto per- 
taining. 

_ The authors stress the importance of constant elimina- 
tion from the armed forces of the unfit, and state that 
this is of necessity a continuous process because the unfit 
reveal themselves only as the recruit undergoes the pres- 
sure of military discipline and training, and increased 
responsibility. They stress no less, that definite con- 
Structive steps must be taken for the quickening and 
maintenance of civilian morale, and present prophylactic 
measures that have proved to be of value during the 
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stress of bombing raids. The psychogenesis of war 
neurosis is excellently presented, and the desirability of 
treatment no more than reasonably removed from the 
scene of action and early in point of time, is emphasized. 
The authors believe that to promote soldier morale, and 
to aid in the prevention of neurosis, the soldier must 
hold the concept that to become a casualty because of 
neurotic symptoms is unworthy. That “shell shock” and 
effort syndrome, which by some were at one time con- 
sidered to be due to organic changes in the brain and heart 
respectively, are psychoneurotic syndromes, is ably dem- 
onstrated. The authors point out that “the tempera- 
mental qualities of a man often, as in time, deter- 
mine the onset and nature of his disability.” 

Chapter XI, by H. Crichton-Miller, M.D., is a masterly, 
though brief, summation and comment. 

Because of the wealth of material and the many as- 
pects of the problem presented, the reviewer is unable 
more than to touch on a few high spots. This book is of 
interest to the psychiatrist, of great interest to the 
physician, and of consuming interest to the medical 
officer of the armed forces. It should be of great interest 
to those who have to do with those unfortunate indi- 
viduals who are unable to adapt to the demands of the 
community by virtue of their taking refuge in a psycho- 
neurotic condition. 


Washintgon, D.C. Capt. DONALD B. PETERSON, M.C. 


Dictionary of Social Work Terms 


The New Social Worker’s Dictionary. Edited 
by Erle Fiske Young. Los Angeles: Social Work 
Technique, 1941. Pp. 160. $1.00. — 


The ag of this 160-page social worker’s dictionary, 
edited by fessor Young of the University of Southern 
California, is “to supply the busy social worker with a 
usable clue to the meaning of those technical terms which 
he is most apt to encounter in daily practice.”” The volume 
is a handy compilation of technical terms used by social 
workers and allied professions. Definitions which are classic 
are set off in quotes with key references to those psycho- 
logical, medical, sociological, legal, statistical, and adminis- 
trative dictionaries from which they have been taken. A 
bibliography of dictionaries and sources in specialized 
fields is given. The New Social Worker’s Dictionary should 
be a usable tool to the correctional worker. 


‘Study Manual for Correctional Workers 


Principles and Methods in Dealing with Offend- 
ers. By Helen D. Pigeon. State College, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania Municipal Publications Service, 
1942. Pp. 428. Cloth-bound, $2.50; paper-bound, 
$2.00. 


This volume, originally published in mimeographed 
form and available only to a limited number of interested 
persons, now appears as a printed edition and is for gen- 
eral sale. The study manual was reviewed by Dr. John 
Otto Reinemann, Juvenile Division, Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia, in the July-September issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION, on page 54. The former edition was written 
as a textbook for an in-service training course for cor- 
rectional workers. 


To use books rightly, is to go to them for help; to 
appeal to them when our own knowledge and power fail; 
fo be led by them into wider sight and purer conception 
than our own, and to receive from them the united 
sentence of the judges and councils of all time, against 
our solitary and unstable opinions.—Ruskin. ‘ 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


Atlanta Inmates Receive Award 
Of Merit From Attorney General 


On January 28, Attorney General Francis Biddle at- 
tended speciai ceremonies at the United States Peniten- 
tiary at Atlanta, Ga., to present an award of merit to 
the Prison Industries workers who have voluntarily in- 
creased their production of defense articles by more than 
100 per cent during the past year. This is the first time 
the inmates of a federal prison have been publicly com- 
mended in this manner for their work. 

At the same time the Attorney General made his first 
inspection tour of the institution since assuming office. 
He was accompanied by James V. Bennett, director of 
the Bureau of Prisons, Representative Louis C. Rabaut, 
and Warden Joseph W. Sanford. F 

The Atlanta penitentiary, like all other federal pris- 
ons, has been producing a variety of materiel for the 
Army and Navy since the defense program got under way 
a year and a half ago. More than 70 articles are included 
in the list, among them such articles as tents, cots, water 
tanks, shoes, shell covers, furniture, etc. Workers at the 
Atlanta penitentiary are specializing in canvas products 
and are paid a small sum for their labor on a piece-work 
basis. A year ago they agreed voluntarily to increase their 
work week from 36 to 46 hours and in consequence have 
more than doubled their production of tents and other 
defense goods for the armed services. During December 
alone they turned out nearly 1 million pounds of these 


Federal Officers 
Accept New Posts 


Since October, 1941, four U. S. 
have left the federal service to t positions with other 
agencies. William E. Davidson, chief probation officer at 
Monroe, La., on December 31 assumed his new duties as 
supervisor of parole for the State of Louisiana. Mr. 
Davidson entered the federal service in 1939. 

Chief Probation Officer William S. Maynard of the 
Western District of Texas, entered the employment of 
the Bureau of Prisons in February as director of em- 
ployment and placement in the United States peniten- 
tiary, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Maynard had been a probation 


officer since 1935. 7 

Henry H. Franklin who was appointed probation 
officer in the District of Maine, in 1939, resigned his 
on October 18, 1941, to become an agent with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. . 

Ben Meeker, after 2 years with the Chicago staff, left 
the service in October to join the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as instructor and field supervisor in the 
School of Social Service Administration. 


Michigan Probation and Parole 
Association Meets at Jackson 


The third regional meeting of the Michigan Probation 
and Parole Association was held at Jackson, Mich., 
November 28, 1941. Probation, prison, and parole bureaus 
were represented. Garret oe director of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections; Albert M. Ewert, State field repre- 


probation officers 


sentative of the Bureau of Probation, substituting for 
Ralph Hall Ferris, director of the State Bureau of Pro- 
bation; and Warden Harry H. Jackson of the Southern 
Michigan prison were among the speakers. A discussion 
of probation investigation reports, and the training of 
prison guards held the spotligh 

program. 


t in the Association’s 


District Court of D.C. Studies 
Value of Presentence Reports 


At the request of the judges of the District 
the District of Columbia, the Director of the Pd 
tive Office of the United States Courts has authorized 
the temporary assignment of a probation officer from 
the United States Probation Service to demonstrate to 
the District of Columbia court the value of presentence 
investigations in shaping sentence of those defendants 
who, under the District of Columbia law, are not eligible 

eginning his special assignment on January 5, Lewis 
J. Grout, chief U. S. probation officer for the Western 
District of Missouri, was the first probation officer to 
take part in the 3-month experiment. On February 2, Jim 
M. Fitts of Nashville, Tenn., was called to Washington 
as the second participant in the demonstration project. 


Virginia Proposes 
In Probation Statute 


Revisions of the Virginia penal laws under consid- 
eration at the current session of the General Assembly 
aera for payment of sheriffs and deputies on a salary 

is in lieu of the fee system of compensation; the 
abolition of constables; and the appointment of 46 pro- 
bation and parole officers, to be named by the tons 
from lists submitted by the commissioner of corrections. 

The probation and parole system, under the proposed 
legislation, will be nee et by the Department of 
Corrections, headed by a 5-member board appointed by 
the Governor. The board. will name a commissioner of 
corrections at a salary of not more than $7,500 a year. 
The Department of Corrections will have control and 
supervision of all institutions now under the State Prison 
Board and will also have supervision of all probation and 
parole officers. 


American Youth 
Commission Report 


Youth and the Future is the title of the 300-page gen- 
eral report released in January by the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. With a Foreword by 
Commission Director Floyd W. Reeves, and an Intro- 
duction by Owen D. Young, chairman of the Commission, 
the Report gives specific recommendations for dealing 
with the complex of economic educational, and social 
problems that will confront American youth in the years 
to come. The conclusions of the Commission’s Report are 
the resu!t of extensive investigation, study, and interpre- 
tation of the Commission’s findings. Youth and the Future 
is more than a report, according to the Commission. “It 
is a program to make us stronger in war and in peace.” 


San Quentin 
Radio Series 

Inmates of San Quentin Prison have inaugurated a 13- 
week series of radio programs designed to inform the 
public of the work of the prison and the treatment pro- 


gram for individual prisoners. The theme song, “Time 
on My Hands,” is played by a 16-piece orchestra. 
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Prisoners, Blood Banks, 
And National Defense 


Prisoners, too, are anxious to make their contribution 
to National Defense. An article in New Era, inmate 
publication of the Leavenworth penitentiary, suggests 
that federal prisoners contribute biocd for transfusions. 
It is pointed out that the prisoners are carefully ex- 
amined medically, and that those able to pass the tests 
and free from disease should be ideal blood donors. 
Sixteen hundred of the 2,100 inmates at Leavenworth 
would be physically eligible as donors. Their donations to 
the blood bank would provide 1,600 transfusions. Each 
healthy , een could give an additional donation in 
2 months. 

Already a blood bank has been established at the Ohio 


State Penitentiary in Columbus to aid the War Depart- - 


ments in the United States and England. Warden Frank 
D. Henderson has informed Norman H. Davis, American 
National Red Cross chairman, that ae are donat- 
ing voluntarily from 200 to 300 pints every 6 weeks. 


Illinois Publishes 
Parole News Bulletin 


Parole Supervision News is the title of a mimeographed 
bulletin published monthly by Illinois’ Division of Super- 
vision of Parolees, and released for the first time in 
December, 1941. According to Editor — Lewis, the 
magazine will present pertinent research and study, 
review books in the field of criminology, and exchange 
epinions with parole agents in other states. Featured 
in the January 1942 issue is an article on the “Chicago 
Area Project,” by Clifford R. Shaw, superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Delinquency Prevention Division of the 
Illinois State Department of Public Welfare. 

The Division of Supervision of Parolees is a part of 
Governor Dwight H. Green’s newly created Department 
of Public Safety. 


1500 Prisoners to Receive Gift 
Subscriptions to Reader’s Digest 


Four years ago when a moving letter from a prisoner 
revealed a desire for good reading matter, the editors 
of The Readers Digest began sending gift subscriptions 
to selected prisoners and prison libraries. According to 
the editors many grateful messages attest the helpfulness 
of the magazine in connection with the preparation of 
prisoners for return to normal life. In addition to sending 
copies to federal and state prison libraries, the editors 
again have offered 1,500 one-year subscriptions to indi- 
vidual prisoners. Any reader of the magazine may nom- 
inate a candidate. Each nomination must be supported 
by a statement showing why it is believed the prisoner 
suggested would be likely to profit by the gift. Inmates 
now receiving the magazine will have their subscription 
renewed provided they can show that they made good 
use of their copy by giving it wide circulation. 

A prisoner in Atlanta Penitentiary recently wrote the 
editor: “Thanks to your gift of The Reader’s Digest, I 
no longer feei that I am ‘serving time.’ Instead, the 
Digest has caused time to serve me.” 


Inmates Have No 
Fear of Bombs! 


Eastern Pennsylvania State Penitentiary inmates are 
unperturbed at the possiblity of bombing, according to 
Warden Herbert Smith. “Most of the men,” says Mr. 
Smith, “feel that if there were to be an air-raid, they 
couldn’t find a safer place. They know the walls are 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


From the Washington Post—Courtesy of the Chicago Times Syndicate. 
“Play dat recording we made of our alibis, Slug. . . 
I still can’t figger out what we said wrong .. .” 


Illinois Appoints 
Reformatory Head 


The Board of Public Welfare Commissioners of Illinois 
has appointed Russell W. Ballard of Gary, Ind., Manag- 
ing Officer of the Illinois Training Schoél for Boys at St. 
Charles. A native of Iliinois, Mr. Ballard for the past 
5 years has been director of the Public Welfare Depari- 
ment of Lake County, Ind. Prior to his directorship he 
was an East Chicago school principal. He is a graduate 
of the University of Chicago. Mr. Bailard’s selection was 
made by a Citizen’s Committee, headed by Harrison 
Dobbs, professor of social service administration at the 
University of Chicago, and member of the Illinois Board 
of Public Welfare Commissioners. Commenting on the 
appointment, The Welfare Bulletin, publication of the 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare says: 

“The appointment of Russell Ballard to the Man- 

aging Officership brings to this position a man who 

combines a thorough understanding of boys and their 
problems with a rare administrative ability. For 

13 years principal of a school in a high delinquency 

area, as a recreation director, and more recently 

as administrator of a large urban public welfare 
department, Mr. Ballard has had first-hand experi- 
ence with the diverse-aspects of the delinquency 
problem. Visualizing the problem in its complex set- 

' ting of both environmental and personal factors, he 
has been in the forefront in seeing what was to be 
done and in taking the initiative to assure that . 
necessary action be taken.” 

Richard M. Eddy, a former United States probation 
officer at Baltimore, Md., is assistant managing officer 
of the school, in charge of the treatment program. 


Howard B. Gill to Study 
Panama Prison Conditions 


At the request of President Ricardo Adolfo de la 
Guardia of the Republic of Panama arrangements have 
been made through the Department of State for an expert 
in penology to study prisons there. Panamanian officials 
are interested in improving prison conditions and will 
welcome recommendations which will be made as the 
result of the survey. 

Howard B. Gill, special assistant to the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, was selected to make the 
study. Mr. Gill left.for Panama on January 15, and 
arrived on January 22. nel 
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Lorton Prisoners 
Pledge “No Breaks” 


“Don’t worry about prison breaks. We prisoners realize 
it is our patriotic duty to my te at a time like this,” 
reads a letter from Lorton ormatory inmates to the 
—" authorities. The letter was addressed to Ray L. 

uff, general superintendnt of the District of Columbia 
Penal Institutions, just after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. In the meantime all guards at Lorton and 
other penal institutions under Mr. Huff’s supervision 
are being instructed in air-raid precautions. A recent 

ractice “black-out” at Lorton went off without a mis- 

p, according to Mr. Huff. 


Prevention Instead 
Of Incarceration 


“Understanding for All Youth—Prevention Instead of 
Incarceration,” is the theme of the January issue of The 
Welfare Bulletin, published monthly by the Illinois State 
Department of Public Welfare. Among the article titles 
in the 82-page issue are the following: “Child Guidance 
Clinies and Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” “The 
School’s Responsibility for Preventing Delinquency,” and 
“A Training School Program for Delinquent Boys.” Also 


- presented in the January issue are informative summaries 


of the work of the Juvenile Social Adjustment, Delin- 

quency Supervision, Metropolitan Delinquency Prevention, 
Institute for Juvenile Research, and Delinquency Preven- 

ce divisions of the State’s Department of Public Wel- 
are. 


Chillicothe Reformatory 
Conducts Airplane School 


An airplane mechanic’s school, the only school of its 
kind in the federal penal system, is one of the interesting 
hases of the vocational training program at the United 
tates Reformatory at Chillicothe, 0. A recently equipped 
airplane mechanic’s building offers courses in drafting 
and cutting of metals, sharpening and adjusting of tools, 
use of power tools, and riveting and soldering. Each 
student must devote some time to the study of Civil 
Aeronautical regulations, engine theory, and other essen- 
tial studies. 

Inmates of other federal institutions who desire to take 
the course, and who meet the necessary qualifications, 
may be transferred to the Chillicothe institution for 
instruction. 

Mississippi Association 
On Crime and Delinquency 

Mississippi workers in the field of delinquency and 
correction held the first annual state-wide meeting of 
the Miowasings Association on Crime and Delinquency 
at Jackson, Miss., December 4, 1941. Prominent judges, 
prosecuting attorneys, and social workers were in at- 
tendance at this meeting. Among the outstanding speakers 
was Honorable Alex Smith, chairman of the Alabama 
Board of Pardons and Paroles, who described Alabama’s 
new probation and parole system. “Parole: Its Depend- 
ence upon Constructive Institutional Management and 
Adequate Parole Supervision,” was the subject of a 

per prepared by Warden Joseph W. Sanford of the 
Tnited States Penitentiary at Atlanta, and presented 
by Associate Warden Ben Overstreet, Jr. 

Honorable L. C. Corban, described as one of Missis- 
sippi’s “youngest and most progressive judges,” was 
elected president of the Association for 1942. Edwin B. 
Zeigler, chief U. S. Probation officer at Gulfport, is the 
Association secretary. 


January-March 
Edith Abbott 


Retire 


To think of the “Chicago school” without the wise 
guidance and vital personality of Edith Abbott is diff- 
cult indeed. But from President Robert M. Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago comes the announcement: 
“Helen R. Wright, professor of social service adminis- 
tration, will succeed Edith Abbott, noted pioneer in the 
field, as dean of the School of Social Service Administra- 
tion. Miss Abbott, who has been dean since the school 
was established in 1920, reaches retirement age in 1942, 
and Miss Wright’s appointment becomes effective in the 
autumn of that year.” 

Miss Abbott’s association with social work education 
began in 1908 with the Chicago School of Civics from 
which developed the graduate school of the university. 
Her philosophy and her leadership are imposed indelibly 
on the social programs of the country. Her teaching has 
shaped the practice of social work everywhere. 

—Survey Midmonthly, January, 1942 


Yale “U” Gives Psychiatric 
Service to U. S. Court 


Yale University is providing diagnostic psychiatric 
service in connection with the study of a select number 
of defendants under investigation by the probation officer 
for the District Court of Connecticut, it has been an- 
nounced by Richard K. Godwin, chief probation officer. 
The diagnostic services were arranged at the request of 
District Judge Carroll C. Hincks, and will be furnished 
by the Yale Institute of Human Relations in conjunc- 
tion with the Psychiatric Out-Patient Clinic of the New 
Haven Hospital. At the conclusion of the study an at- 
tempt will be made to determine the value of diagnostic 
studies to the court in sentencing defendants. 

Dr. Richard F. Goldstein, assistant professor of psy- 
chiatry at Yale University, is in charge of the service. 


THESE WOMEN 


BY D’ALESSIO 


From the Washington Post—Courtesy Publishers 
“Does this mean that now I have a police record?” 
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“Correction” Suspends 
Printing for Duration 


The January 1942 issue of Correction, widely-read and 
well-edited 16-page official publication of the New York 
State Department of Correction, announced suspension 
of publication for the duration due.to urgency of economy 
and the shortage of paper. The suspension, according 
to Commissioner of Corrections John A. Lyons, goes 
into effect with the January number. 

Correction was first released in 1931 as a 4-page 
bulletin “to serve as an authoritative source of infor- 
mation as to the Department, its plans, and its programs.” 
The publication was edited by John F. Tremain, and 
printed at the Sing Sing Prison. 


Alcatraz Vulnerable 
To Bombing Raids 


.Federal officials are considering a change in policy 
for the United States Federai Penitentiary at Alcatraz 
Island in view of the possibility of air raids in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Alcatraz Island is a 12-acre 
rock a mile and a half off shore, fully exposed to air 
aitack. Fortifying it or building shelters would involve 
construction work which the authorities of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons wish to avoid, They say the prisoners 
could not be left exposed during a raid; blackouts on 
the island are regarded as extremely dangerous, and 
the present type of inmate could not easiiy be removed 
from the island during an attack. 


Prisoners Run School 
And Job-finding Agency 


Prisoners at the Iowa State Penitentiary at Fort Madi- 
son are now receiving vocational training and at their 
own expense, according to the Des Moines Register. It 
is reported that all expenses of these courses are met 
from the entertainment fund derived from prisoner’s 
canteen profits. 

Inmate instructors are used exclusively and the pris- 
eners are doing their studying on their own time. A 
favorite course is welding. Mechanical drawing, archi- 
tectural drawing, and sheet metal design are popular. 
The job-finding program undertakes to find work at the 
expiration of sentences. It is claimed that not one man 


* placed on a job after learning his trade in prison has 
make good. 


failed to 


Defense Activity Affects 
Both Staff and Case loads 


Probation departments, like business organizations, are 
paying toll in personnel to the cause of the Nation’s 
defense, says William L. Stuckert, chief probation officer 
for the Probation of the Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore City, in his Annual Report for 1941. Mr. 
Stuckert relates the loss of four members of his staff: 
one to the Navy; thrée to the Army. 

Baltimore as a major defense center, according to 
Mr. Stuckert’s report, has experienced within the year 
a marked eRe increase, with estimates as high 
as 150,000. This population change is 
in the demands on the probation department. More than 
8,000 cases were known during the year; a new all-time 
high. Six distinct categories are indicated: criminal, 
nonsupport, divorce and alimony, bastardy, indigent 
parents, and habeas corpus. Statistics of the collection 
department reflect the improved employment situation. A 
15% per cent increase in collections of all types brought 
in $827,000. The number of investigations for out-of-town 


nau and parole departments was double that for 
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Federal Funds for Defense 
Training of Prisoners 


Financed with federal funds, the Maryland State 
Department of Education, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Governor Herbert R. O’Connor, is setting up a 
program of defense training courses for prisoners. Ap- 
proximately $55,000 is available for the project. The 
Federal Government has approved expenditure of these 
funds for salaries of instructors, purchase of materials 
used in training, and acquisition of a reasonable amount 
of machinery. The courses in skilled trades will be held 
at the State’s penal institutions for those prisoners 
who are there for long terms, the Governor said. Others 
who are within a few months of parole or release will 
be trained, after finishing sentences, at the defense train- 
ing centers in Baltimore and Anne Arundel county. 

Maryland, Governor O’Connor has been informed, is 
the first state to obtain approval for use of the federal 
vocational training funds for the instruction of prisoners. 


James VY. Bennett Addresses 
American Sociological Society 


The section on criminology of the American Sociological 
Society was addressed by James V. Bennett, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons at its annual meeting 
in New York City, in December. Mr. Bennett spoke on 
the subject “Opportunities for Research in the Federal 
Prison System.” 

Under the chairmanshin of Professor Walter C. Reck- 
less of Ohio State University, the criminology section 
also considered the following subjects: “Differential 
Mortality in Criminal Cases in Selected Jurisdictions,” 
by C. C. Van Vechten of the U. S. Bureau of Census; 
“Predicting Juvenile Delinquency,” by H. Ashley Weeks 
of the State Co.lege of Washington; and “Functional 
Classification of Criminal Behavior,” by Walter Webster 
Argow of New York University. 


Addict Can Become 
A Social Asset 


Addressing a recent luncheon-meeting of the Lexington, 
Ky., Kiwanis Club, Dr. J. D. Reichard, medical officer 
in charge of the United States Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington, stressed the necessity for accept- 
ance by society of the cured drug addict. Society must be 
willing to give them jobs in order that they may make a 
decent living and maintain their self-respect. If this is 
not done, all the money spent to cure them, he points out, 
is wasted. Dr. Reichard explained that drug addiction is 
caused by some social or mental maladjustment. Over- 
coming the cause responsible for the addiction is the 
most difficult part of the cure. He told the Kiwanians 
of the large annual budget of the narcotic hospital and 
made it clear that to make the expenditure worth while, 
the public would be obliged to accept the fact that 
persons, formerly drug addicts, are capable of regaining 
a status of social and economically useful citizenship, 
and are not dangerous criminals who cannot be helped. 


Maryland Considers Juvenile 
Court Reorganization 

Acting on authority provided by the last session of 
the Maryland General Assembly, Governor R. O’Connor 
has named a committee to survey all machinery of the 
legal provisions dealing with juvenile delinquency in 
pre A — Methods of treatment now used will also be 
studied. 

The commitee is under the chairmanship of Richard F. 
Cleveland of the Baltimore Bar. Honorable Willian C. 
Coleman, United States District Judge for the District 
of Maryland and a long-time student of juvenile court 


procedure, is a member of the committee. 
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Incorrigible Stowaway Now 
An Able-Bodied Seaman 


The sagacity of Domestic Relations Court Judge 
Herbert O’Brien of New York, has been vindicated. 
Back in 1938, according to an Associated Press release, 
Bobby Stap, Queensboro, was known as “America’s No. 
1 Stowaway.” Without paying passage he had traveled 
three oceans for a total of 34,000 miles. He made six such 
voyages with never a ticket, passport, nor permission 
from the ships’ owners. Bobby’s background was nautical 
—his father had been a ship’s cook for years, and Bobby’s 
bedroom was fitted to resemble a cabin on a liner. Justice 
O’Brien was wise enough to observe that this boy had a 
natural love for the sea. He did not consider him in- 
corrigible, a truant, or a a He enrolled him in 
the Merchant Marine School in order that he might have 
a chance to satisfy his ambition to become a seaman. 
Bobby was graduated with first honors in his class at 
the sea school. He became a deck hand on a coastwise 
tanker and in 4 months he was an able-bodied seaman. 
He spends his spare time cramming for a light boatman’s 
license, which calls for a minimum age of 19. In the 

resent emergency he is hopeful that he may get the 

icense, although he is now only 17. 


Richard A. McGee Named. 
To Post in Washington 


Governor Arthur B. lie of the State of Washing- 
ton has named Richard A. McGee, Deputy State Commis- 
sioner, Department of Corrections, N. Y., to be adminis- 
trative head of all the State’s institutions. Mr. McGee 
was formerly director of education at the federal peni- 
tentiaries at Fort Leavenworth and Lewisburg. He is a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Osborne Asso- 
ciation and the National Jail Association. 


Latin-American Countries 
Study Federal Corrections 


Dr. Hector Beeche of Costa Rica, Dr. Armando Vegas 
of Venezuela, and Mr. Porifio Diaz and Mr. Luis 
. Noriega of Puerto Rico, are among the representatives 
of Central and South American countries who have 
visited the United States recently to study federa; cor- 
rectional programs and institutions. Dr. Vegas, an 
engineer and architect, is studying penal construction. 
Dr. Beeche is developing an exchange of judicial and 
criminological literature between the United States and 
the Latin American countries. Mr. Diaz, now with the 
Puerto Rican Department of Justice, is primarily in- 
terested in prison social service programs. 

Dr. Drapkin, Director of Chile’s Department of Crimin- 
ology, is en route to the United States to study federal 
and state programs, particularly those in which prison 
labor is being utilized in the construction of public 
works and the conservation of natural resources. 


William B. Mills Named 
On Maine’s Parole Board 


Governor Sumner Sewall of Maine has appointed 
William B. Mills, clerk of the United States District 
Court for the District of Maine, a member of the State’s 
new 3-man parole board. The members serve without 
compensation aside from travel expenses. At a recent 
organization meeting, Mr. Mills, formerly chief U. S. 
probation officer at Portland, was named chairman of 
the board. Mr. Mills carries into his new assignment a 
long-time interest and valuable experience in the pro- 
bation field. Under his leadership, the board hopes to 
fulfill the Governor’s request to revitalize the State’s pa- 
role program, bringing its aims, methods, and procedures 
in line with accepted modern practice. 


Parole Success on the 
Increase in New York 


Three 5-year studies of parole histories undertaken 
by the New York State Division of Parole indicates that 
success in parole is steadily on the increase in that state, 
Prisoners released on parole from state prisons in 1934, 
1935, and 1936 were studied. Of those released in 1934, 
17.5 per cent were returned to prisons because they had 
committed new offenses; in 1935 the number so re- 
turned was 15.6 per cent; in 1936 the percentage returned 
was 14.7. ee cent of those released in 1936 
had not been convi of criminal offenses during the § 


years following their release. 


Prison Congress 
Proceedings 


The 537-page proceedings of the Seventy-first Annual 
Congress at San Francisco, Cal., August 18 to 22, 1941, 
was released in January by the American Prison Associa- 
tion. Fifty-four papers covering the fields of prisons, 
crime prevention, probation, parole, the youthful offender, 
personnel, education, medicine and crime, religion and 
crime, prisoners’ aid, and criminal statistics are included 
in the cloth-bound volume. E. R. Cass is General See- 
retary of the Association. The Central Office is located 
at 185 East 15th Street, New York City 


Oregon Probation 
Officer Succumbs 


Charles M. Charlton, U. S. probation officer in the Dis- 
trict of Oregon from 1931 to 1940, died December 27 at 
his home in Portland following a long illness. Mr. 
Charlton resigned his post as chief probation officer on 
November 30, 1940, due to ill health. He was a member 
of the Oregon bar, and for a period of 20 years was 
affiliated with the staff of the Oregon State Prison be- 
fore entering the federal probation service. 


Inmates Finance Business 
Venture of Legless Parolee 
Inmates of the Kansas State Penitentiary have joined 


to set up in business one of their fellows scheduled for © 


release early in 1942. Shot in an attempted bank robbery 
in 1933, this inmate’s legs were later amputated. Since 
then he has lived in a wheelchair, with another prisoner 
attending to his needs. The inmates have contributed 
$336.46 in nickles and dimes to finance Charlie’s business 
venture—a news stand in Wichita, Kans. 


CORRECTION 


On page 2.of our October-December issue of FED- 
ERAL PROBATION Professor Arthur J. Todd was re- 
ferred to as the director of the Chicago Recreation 
Commission’s study of the relationship between rec- 
reation and juvenile delinquency. Professor Ernest 
W. Burgess of The University of Chicago is the 
chairman of the Committee on Recreation and Ju- 
venile Delinquency which made the 8-year study of 
more than 23,000 youth, ages 10 to 17. Professor 
Todd is chairman of the Chicago Recreation Study 
Committee which published the 5-volume Chicago 
Recreation Survey. 
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